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Slow But Sure 
})NCOURAGING signs continue to appear 
‘in the long and tedious development of 
tary airpower by the United States. The 
signs are much fewer 
* than the airmen and 
- many laymen would 
4 like to see, to be sure, 
but despite the ob- 
stacles and the re- 
sistance of old-line 
ground and naval 
eterans the armed services are building up a 
sowing and impressive strength. 
The promotion of Lieut. Gen. H. H. “Hap” 
mold to the four star rank of General is 
e first really outstanding military recogni- 
mm any airman has had in this country. At 
# we have an airman who cannot be out- 
oked. One of those who supported the late 
eneral “Billy” Mitchell and who paid the 
nalty of being sent to the backwoods for 
spell, General Arnold has not only weathered 
test of time but has consistently achieved 
is for the Air Forces without causing crises 
nartyrdom. His promotion is a tribute to 
ence and perseverance. 
1 newspaper headlines and in the mind of 
public. airnower has proved its case. The 
iting of a 22 ship Jap convoy in the South 
ific, entirely by landbased airplanes, was 
gnal demonstration of what airpower can 
-and of what could have been done in the 
lippines had we been awake and prepared. 
day when doddering seadogs can still 
ate on the quaint subject of airplanes vs. 
s is gone. There is no debate left. 
1 the European theater the performance of 
RAF Bomber Command is an outstand- 
achievement of historical significance and 
“ortance which will be emulated, we trust, 
the U. S. in due course. Devastation by 
centrated raids on German industry and 
es will prove to be a great and abiding 
‘or in the ultimate break-up of German 
tale and destruction of sources of supply. 
uld that this country could have concen- 
ved more on big bombers! Would that we 
| Started earlier to concentrate on destruc- 
1 of German cities instead of diverting so 
ch production facilities to other and less 
ortant items! 
But now the U. S. Army Air Forces is be- 
hing to show its strength over Europe and 
re are signs that in a few more months we 
(Turn to page 8) 
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News Photo 


International 


Kaiser Takes Over 


H. J. Kaiser. right, Now Directing Brew- 
ster Aeronautical, and Frederick Riebel, 
Jr.. New President, Are Interviewed. 


Lilo Sullim 


NWA Asks Line to Orient 


Croil Hunter, president of North- 
west Airlines, revealed in Minneap- 
olis Mar. 26 that NWA is informing 
CAB of its intention to file applica- 
tion for a 10,000-mile route from 
Washington to Calcutta via Alaska 
and China. The application comes at 
a time when there is speculation in 
the industry regarding routes from 
Alaska to China. Some reports have 
indicated that regular service may 
already be operating from Alaska to 
Siberia. Also to be asked by NWA 
will be a Seattle-Anchorage route, 
over water, thus not requiring Cana- 
dian permission. For post-war op- 
eration, the company asks an Alaska- 
Shanghai-Philippines line. 


Jovett Heads Bellanca 


Col. John H. Jouett, executive vice 
president of Higgins Aircraft, has 
been elected president of Bellanca 
Aircraft Corp. In the election, the 
second within eight days, other new 
officers were also named. 
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Outlook For Transports: 4, estimate 
printed by a popular national publication that 10,000 
transport planes will be built this year is regretted 


by responsible airmex: who fear the public will be 
misled on what may be expected of the airlines and 
the services on cargo and 
personnel transportation 
nine months from now. 
The airlines generally are 
considered doing an ex- 
cellent job with the few 
new planes they have re- 

ceived from the Army for 

war cargo contract oper- 

ations, but could do much 

better with even 25 more. 

The Army Air Transport Command is struggling with 
knotty operations problems although it is moving 
more stuff on global air routes than would have been 
thought possible a year ago. Meanwhile, the Serv- 
ices call for more transports for the battle zones 
exclusively, and our allies demand more on Lend- 
Lease. All of these factors, therefore, make it clear 
that we won't have flying over global routes by next 
January the great transport airmada the public en- 
visions. Competent observers express the opinion 
that our 1943 transport output will be near 5,000, the 
great majority of twin-engine variety. 


March Plane Production: ajihough Wash- 
ington materials officers in WPB and the Army Air 
Forces are fighting as they have never had to fight 
before to keep up the flow of components into aviation 
plants, consensus is that March production of war- 
planes should rise from 5,000 and 5,400 levels to 
above 6,000. The two or three extra days in March, 
over February, is an element in itself. 

The current changeover to and revisions in CMP 
are bringing gray hairs to industry and government 
men alike, and there is serious talk of the possibility 
that some plane plants may have to lay off workers 
for a short time if materials flow is interrupted. 


Build U. S. Plane in England? nigh gov- 


ernment officials probably will deny it if questioned, 
but serious study has been made recently of a 
plan to produce a small, well known U. S. combat 
plane in Great Britain. The type cannot be dis- 
closed but it is one of the few American models 
highly praised in England so far. Responsible circles 
still contend, however, that no British warplane will 
be manufactured in this country, and add further that 
the idea was never even studied, despite considerable 
gossip to the contrary. 


British Railroads Get Airlines: those who 
urge a close study of current events in Great Britain 
to learn what will be happening in our own country 
one, two or five years from now point to the recent 
activity of British railroads in air transportation. 

The Great Western, London Midland & Scottish, 
and the Southern Railway groups have collectively 
acquired control of British & Foreign Aviation, Ltd., 
G. W. & S. Airways, Ltd., Isle of Man Air Service, 
West Coast Airways, Olley Air Service, and Air 
Commerce Ltd., all either operating, owning or con- 
trolling British Isles home routes. The number of 
“independents” left is negligible. 


(Turn to page 6) ; 
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“THUNDERBOLTS... . Across the field 
and out of sight in a matter of seconds, 
Republic P-47 squadrons, in thunderous flight, 
streak to battle. Such speed and power mark 
a new epoch in high-altitude fighter combat 
. .. portend the final purge from the skies of 


r the emblems of piracy. 
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WE SUBMIT THIS CONCEPTION OF OUR CHANGED WORLD AS THE BASIS FOR OUR 


WAR-THINKING 


We exist upon one globe. and inside another 
globe. 


Our planet-earth is the center of a larger 
air-globe . . . It is like a small spherical 
kernel within a large spherical shell. Both 
globes, as one unit, follow the same orbit. 
We take our air with us—and always have. 


The new factor that changes our world is 
the wse of air as the only universal realm for 
transportation. In ratio as we do use it, we 
change the proximity and accessibility of all 
places, and effectively we make the world 
smaller. 

7 > > 
With this conception as the basis for our 
war-thinking the world cou/d make Peace 
permanent. 


Not that human nature will change that 
much, that quickly, but because, after cen- 
turies of recurring wars, the human race 
now does possess the physical means of 
enforcing Peace. 


> > * 

Consider the protective possibilities of air: 
Since air is everywhere, it is not possible 
for any person, clique or nation to hide any- 
where upon the earth from air surveillance. 
If we have mastery of the air, we can reach 
spawning grounds of the war plotters 

and prevent their preparations for war. 


Consider the productive possibilities of air: 

Today, a// world markets are much closer 
neighbors than cities of the United States 
used to be. Air transportation makes pos- 
sible a quicker post-war rehabilitation and 
a better world economic system. 


* * + 


World War I was a localized war. It was won 
by surface strategy. World War II is a uni- 
versal war where there are no safety zones, 
because every inch of the earth’s surface is a 
potential target for bombs from the air. 


+ > * 


The world geography of 1918 is as obsolete 
as that of the ancient flat-world. That is why 
the post-war world will present problems as 
great as does this war-world—and why we 
will need aviation more after this war than 
during it. 

After the Peace Conference we will have a 
much more vulnerable nation, because it is 
no longer an isolated piece-of-land, but an 
integral, inseparable and indivisible part of 
today’s air-world. The waters of our two 
oceans could no more prevent air attack 
than did the cement of the Maginot Line. 


* > 7 


The pre-air conception of the world was one 
of nations protected by vast oceans. All 


world economic, political and military think- 
ing was predicated upon that surface-con- 
ception. Aviation has turned the page on 
that era! 


Of course nations will continue to have 
boundary lines and will use land and water 
methods of transportation. But aviation 
changes all relative values; it nullifies the 
buffer nations, and makes possible that which 
has, for all man’s prior history, been im- 
possible. 

. + * 
Since it is primarily the use of air that makes 
this a Global War, it must follow inevitably 
that a dominant use of air can maintain Global 
Peace. 

. * * 
The United States has the beginning of the 
aviation machinery necessary to implement 
its democratic ideals and prevent a repeti- 
tion of the war-crime by any nation. 

Attain the most powerful position in the 
air and automatically we will become the 
greatest Power for Peace. 


A.N.KEMP — 
President, AMERICAN AIRLINES, Inc. 










































HYDRAULIC VALVES TAB CONTROLS AND ACTUATORS 


























RIGHT ANGLE DRIVES FLEXIBLE SHAFTS 
TACHOMETER ADAPTERS _DE-ICER EQUIPMENT 


BLOOMFIELD NEW JERSEY 





YM RECLAIMS 
ENGINE OILS— 


pays for itself in 3 to 12 months! 


@ Don’t discard any drainage—salvage your 
oil efficiently and economically with Y M Re- 
claimers! Whether it’s aircraft engine drainage, 
hydraulic oils, or other types of lubricating oils, 
YM restores used oils to new oil values of 
viscosity, fire and flash, neutralization number, 
precipitation number, emulsion test, etc. YM 
Reclaimers are used by the largest builder of 
air-cooled engines and by the largest builder 
of liquid-cooled engines, also at many aircraft 
engine factories, flying schools, and airplane 
factories. Write today... advise oil quantities 
available each week. 


YOUNGSTOWN MILLER COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 


OIL PURIFIERS 
OR RECLAIMERS 


*® for Aircraft Engine Builders 
* for Airplane Builders 
* for Flying Schools 
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THE GREMLINS 


“Aircraft landing gear is no place for gremlins 
is the way we figure it. 

So from the design board, right through the re- 
search, metallurgy and test departments, into manu- 
facture and out onto the fields and runways of the 
world, Hayes Aircraft Wheels and Brakes are giving 
ours and allied forces reliability, easy maintenance 

and around-the-clock readi- 
ness for action. 

The big inertia wheel you 
see here, giving the gremlins 


Representatives : 


HAYES 


HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC. 


the heave-ho, is a “laboratory airport.” Here simu 
lated landing conditions for all speeds and loadings; 
for wheels and brakes for all types of ships 
trainer to cargo and bomber—are in test day and 
night. Here we accumulate performance records 
equivalent to long periods of operation. 

With our famed Hayes Expander Tube Brake, as 
with all our wheels and brakes—our job is supply 
ing aircraft designers and builders—and our army 
and navy air forces—with combat-proved equipment 
for accurate ground control. 


Airsupply Co., 5959 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 
. J. Henry Reisner, Hagerstown, Md 


AIRCRAFT WHEELS 
AND BRAKES 


Home Office: JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 








Expansion-Contraction 


Anti-Vibration LITTELFUSES 


Temperature changes. sudden or 

slow, are hard on fuses. Littelfuse 

“Gooseneck” (illustrated) stands 
ard, instantly to protect element 
om cracking or crystallizing. 


Other NEW exclusive Littelfuse fea- 




















tures for outstanding fuse depend- Littelfuse ‘Gooseneck’ 

ability are elements mechanically PE Ay 
depolarized against vibration and of clement« shown above takes 
shock at 90° twist, and fuse sealing Littelfuse “ot 5 b ; rar ‘fess 
by Locked Cap Assembly. have spring anc ink element. 





LITTELFUSE INC. 


First in Aircraft. Fuses — Pioneers in the Industry. 
4735 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
205 ONG STREET, EL MONTE (LOS ANGELES SUBURB) CALIF. 





















DARNELL CASTERS 


For light, medium or heavy duty ser- 
vice Darnell Casters and Wheels are 
dependable — saving floors, equip- 
ment, money, time and temper. 
Write Today for the new 192 page 
Darnell Caster and Wheel Manual 


DARNELL CORP. LTD., 60 WALKER ST..NEW YORK,N.Y. 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Chamber Streamlining: Under its two highly respected he 
men, James P. Murray, president, and Irving Taylor, general manager 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce emerges from its streamlining prog 
with a personnel list of 22 instead of the 49 of last October, and the ay 
payroll now $90,000, against a former total of $225,000. 

C. Scott Hershey and Albert W. Clayton, as manager and aggiy 
manager, maintain the new Information Dept. John Howard Payne 
comes manager of the new Economic Development Dept. E. W. Nor: 
acting manager of the Technical Dept., and Harry R. Brashear manages 
Traffic Dept. Legal counsel is Henry G. Hotchkiss. Elva Schwamiej 
administrative assistant to the general manager. 


Robot Planes: Army Air Force officers were surprised when ce 

ship recently cleared a story for a Washington newspaper deserihj 
“target” airplanes of 8 ft. span, operated by radio control, being use 
maneuvers with ground troops. Two or three companies are turning 
the “mosquitoes,” including at least one grown-up aircraft firm, Bef 
the war is over you will probably hear much more about robot planes 
all of which will be as small as those now in the public eye, nor 
stricted to “target practice.” The stories in the pulps a few years } 
about pilotless flying bombs being directed by radio squarely into e 

ships or bases are not as far fetched as they used to sound. 


. . > 

Wasted Training in Gliders: army training spokesmen | 
week promised they will call all glider reservists to active duty “wi 
a short time” after the Civil Aeronautics Administration, through its § 
Training Service, sends out a letter to the pilots offering them duty 
aviation cadet ground crewmen, air crewmen, or offering more traiz 
courses—in such specialized fields as aerial gunnery, navigation, and 
like. By this action, the Army serves notice that the youths’ training 
gliders is not to be used at all. As reported in this column in the } 
15 issue, these reserves have been without assignments for months. Ty 
pay, which had not been forthcoming at the time the last issue 
American Aviation went to press, has since been received. 


WTS Schools To Dwindle: The number of War Training Seri 
(CPT) schools with CAA contracts will decrease from now on, hi 
officials admit. As reserves who volunteered before the Dec. 5 on 
against recruiting gradually are absorbed into the pilot training sysg 
the Army (contrary to CAA’s policy of using many schools throughy 
the country) will centralize more cadets in fewer schools. Thus event 
shutdown of most small flying schools now appears certain. About 

schools now are earmarked for the new Army-WTS program. 


PAA‘s U. S. Ownership Ideas: Rumors that Pan Ameris 
Airways has proposed or will propose that the government purchase 4 
of its stock to form a quasi-governmental flagship airlines for all U.§ 
international operations have been going the rounds in New York 
Washington. While admitting the existence of such reports, PAA offic 
now refuse to comment. This is not the first time such a proposal 
been discussed, and such a plan has been in the background of PAA polic# 
for several years, coming to the surface in more or less direct ratio w 
the threats of competition from other U. S. carriers. Such a proposal 
a single U. S. international operator, with the government owning a & 
stantial block of stock, would fit in somewhat with European practices, 
well as with certain Administration plans by which the government is 
partnership with private enterprise in many directions. No such propa 
is likely to succeed without a struggle, however, and loud and mighty 
percussions in Congress seem inevitable. 


Washington Sidelights: Like its mere elaborate sister publis 
tion, Air Force, the Technical Data Digest of the Materiel Center at Wri 
Field has gone on a monthly basis and emerges in new cover and impr 
format, although still lithographed . . . Civil Air Patrol will go under Am 
control any minute now, officers say. Although War Dept. spokesm 
claim no CAP operations will be discontinued, Washington is confident 
will be only a matter of time until one activity after another will 
lopped off . . . The Australians are looking for a top-flight aircraft exet 
tive for their supply mission assigned to the U. S. . . . Consolidated Vu 
Aircraft Corp., whose subsidiary is operating a trans-Pacific ferrying 
has its eyes on post-war commercial service there as well. 
British officials here report a new French helicopter, the Gyrop* 
SE-700, an experimental model. It is equipped with a 220 or 30% 
engine, has a range of from 375 to 500 miles, with a maximum speed ® 
135 mph. . . . You'll hear soon about a new corporation organized § 
pilots and other crewmen of RAF Air Transport Command (formerly 
ferrying command) who fly the North Atlantic. Many are Amenc® 
Plan is to organize so they will be ready to offer themselves to new = 


oceanic airlines for immediate service after the Armistice .. . 
Rosert H. Woo. , 
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For every hero-one Blondel 


UT for the faithful Biondel, 

Richard the Lion-Hearted 
might never have returned from 
the Crusades... he would have 
died a prisoner in the Tyrol. 

Today’s heroes have their 
“Blondels,”’ too . . . in the plants 
and factories that supply the 
equipment for war. 

At Fleetwings, for example, the 
“Blondels” are building planes 
- + » Sturdy Fleetwings’ basic 
trainers for the Army’s fledgling 
bird-men. And they are building 
parts ... wings, fins, stabilizers, 


ailerons, tail assemblies, fuselage 
sections, and hydraulic equip- 
ment for of America’s 


bombers and fighting planes. 


many 


Working with practically every 
aircraft material . . . with stain- 
less and other steel alloys, with 
aluminum, with plywoods . . 
the men and women at Fleet- 
wings are fighting a supporting 
action that’s felt all the way to 
Berlin, Rome, and Tokio. 

But today’s production, vast 
and important as it is, is not all. 
The Fleetwings’ pioneering that 


developed the first all-welded, 
stainless steel military plane is 
continuing ... unabated. Victory 
will find Fleetwings qualified and 
ready to serve as “Blondel” to 


the air needs of the Peace. 


(Plant No. 1) 


- -FLEETWINGS © 


Incorporated 


BRISTOL . PENNSYLVANIA 





shall be able to rival the British in destroying Nazi nerve 
centers. 

And not the least encouraging sign is the manner in which 
veteran airmen—including virtually all of those who aided the 
late Billy Mitchell—have risen in the ranks and achieved im- 
portant assignments. All of them from Frank Andrews to 
Spaatz to Eaker to Kenney are in assignments that mean some- 
thing. 

Many of us are prone to be impatient about the tardy ac- 
ceptance of airpower. But men’s horizons broaden slowly. 
The road is tortuous. Even by the end of this war we shall not 
have the real force of true airpower that could have been in 
existence long ago. But progress is being made. This year, and 
before long, we see more and better demonstrations of 
what the airplane can do. However late, the recognition and 
acceptance are coming. 


A Grave Warning 


HE THREAT of government-owned international airlines and 

complete elimination of private enterprise from this great 
potential field of constructive commercial expansion is not to be 
overlooked these days. Much less should such a threat be dis- 
counted. It needs the closest watching of any aviation develop- 
ment on the horizon. 

In this country there have been a few weather balloons cast 
into the skies to test sentiment, such as Vice President Henry 
Wallace’s article in the American Magazine advocating United 
Nations airlines circling the globe. But nothing quite so concrete 
has been discussed here as has come out of certain quarters in 
London. In a speech broadcast from London over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, and quite overlooked in the daily rush of 
events, Prof. Harold J. Laski minced no words in advocating 
government-owned airlines. 

Aviation folk do not know much about Prof. Laski, but he is a 
well-known figure to Washington New Deal circles—the Harry 
Hopkins and the David K. Niles and the Adolf Berles and the 
others who are endeavoring to shape the destiny of the United 
States without recourse to the wishes of the American people. 
Hark to what Prof. Laski told the United States by radio: 

“There is grave danger that in things like transportation— 
above all in the air—national vested interests will force a return 
to competition where the facts cry out for a unified and inter- 
national ownership and control. If Nazism has taught us any- 
thing, it ought to have taught us that the way out of war lies 
through an expanding economic system, that its contraction 
means fear and insecurity and, in the end, class conflict and 
international conflict. 

“That means international planning to raise the standard of 
life, above all in China and India, in Africa and southeastern 
Europe. If their only road to well being lies through the harsh 
way gotten in the last generation by the Soviet Union, what hope 
is there in the next for the youth of your country and mine? 
But in any profound way, international economic planning is not 
attempted. It’s a phrase and a peroration. I even read speeches 
by American statesmen which suggest that it is neither desirable 
nor possible. They speak of an individualism, which has been 
bankrupt these 30 years, as though it contained the magic key to 
unparalleled prosperity. Can we not make up our minds that the 
mere competition of private interests has been once and for all 
proved incapable of giving us a well ordered commonwealth?” 
What words are these coming to the United States from this 
New Deal confidante in London? Since when are airlines to be 
slurred with the phrase, “vested interests”? Since when has air 
transport competition by private industry been anything but pro- 
ductive of progress? And since when has any government enter- 
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prise, especially transportation, been anything but a burdey 
the taxpayers and a symbol of static stultification? 

Prof. Laski has warned us in effect to be on our guard agaj 
a gigantic effort to eliminate private enterprise from the jp 
national air transport field. This country has the most to lose 
least to gain by any such maneuver. It would mean placing 
great United States on a par with each separate small Europ 
country, the importance of which we have always over-estimg 
in the world picture. We have seen these portents before dyyj 
the past decade. We know that if Prof. Laski so boldly advocay 
government-ownership of air transportation from London ove 
U. S. broadcasting network, there will be echoes from variy 
quarters in this country. 


Duplication of Research 


po ces wAR planning has been going on at white heat tem 
of late and we are pleased to note that William A. M. Burdg 
the special assistant to the Secretary of Commerce in charge 
aviation, is taking steps to prevent mass duplication of air tray 
port research by setting up a procedure by which all such studi 
might be filed on a confidential basis with CAA and CAB. 

Research on air transportation is currently being carried on} 
airlines, by manufacturing companies, by Air Cargo, Inc., by 
Air Transport Association, by the Civil Aeronautics Board, } 
several universities and by other organizations. 

As one official remarked, he would be willing to wager ti 
the basic statistics of commodities that can be moved by aird 
various rates have been gone over by at least a dozen competes 
groups. With such a great shortage of air transport personne 
it would seem desirable to eliminate or reduce such duplicatia 
With the cooperation of CAB Chairman L. Welch Pogue ail 
Mr. Burden in the Department of Commerce, some modicum q 
order might be brought out of the present scattered and duplice 
tive efforts. 


No. 1 to Moscow 


Atv Sam Solomon caused plenty of eyebrow-raising ai 
even some chuckling when he filed an application for Nort 
east Airlines, of which he is president, to fly scheduled servi 
to Moscow and a score of European cities and capitals. M 
power to him. Astute Sam Solomon knows that if private indw 
try sits quietly by, biding its time and being shy about post- 
plans, that government-owned airline operation is just aro 
the corner. Outcries are few when government pioneers wh 
private enterprise has never evinced any interest, but there wi 
be outcries if government attempts to take away something 
private enterprise wants and is capable of performing. If priv 
initiative is to maintain its rightful place, it had better not 
behind too long, or too long may turn out to be too late. 


Research and Planning 


N ENCOURAGING sign of the times is the interest = 

research being displayed by United, TWA and America 
All three companies have developed, or are now in the proces 
of developing, research organizations to study, primarily, prob 
lems anticipated in the post-war. All three airlines are drawitf 
into their respective organizations men who are well equippe! 
to study air transport and air cargo problems, or they are tralt 
ing men from within their own staffs. At United, Hal Nourse* 
in charge. At TWA, the research and planning is being 
tralized under E. Lee Talman. At American this work is beité 
developed under the leadership of Charles Rheinstrom. Te 
groundwork being laid today should bring fruitful results ‘t 


morrow. 
WAYNE W. PARRISH 
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BECGE 


SHES S ER 


ARMOR 
PLATE 


—by SIMONDS 
meets Army and 
Navy specifications 


Simonds can supply you. 
Your inquiry is invited. 
Simonds Saw and Steel Co. 
Armor Plate Division 
11 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


x** 


For fine achievement in War Production .. . 
the joint Army and Navy “E” was awarded to 
the men and women of Simonds Saw and Steel Co. 


ONDS 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 

















— {An AMERICAN AVIATION Publication }-— 


Out this month ! 


UNIVERSAL 
AIRLINE 
SCHEDULES 


| A monthly publication of all United States 
| _ and Canadian airline schedules and tariffs 
| with extensive indexed and condensed air- 
line information on all of Latin America. Much additional 
information on air mail, air cargo, route certificates, inter- 
national travel. 
@ Subscription rates: single copy, 50c, annual subscription, 
$5.00. 


H. D. WHITNEY, Managing Editor 
* 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


UNIVERSAL AIRLINE SCHEDULES 


139 NORTH CLARK STREET * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





—{An AMERICAN AVIATION Publication }-— 
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YET 
VIBRATIONLESS! 


The NEW “Sterling-1000” Electric 
Sander packs the kind of power punch you want! All the 
strength you need for continuous high speed production, 
yet controlled to obtain absolute vibrationless operation. 
The “Sterling- 1000” is stout enough to tackle the toughest 
job—streamlined and balanced for easier handling. An 
engineering triumph! Won’t shake itself into breakdowns 
—or jingle-jangle the operator’s nerves! Women opera- 
tors prefer operating this new sander! 


NEW SANDING ACTION CUTS FASTER—SMOOTHER! 
Orbital, circular, thousands of abrasive grains cut furrows 
which cross and recross each other. With this action, the 
“Sterling-1000” cuts faster—produces the smoothest sur- 
face you’ve ever known on wood, metal, plastic or compo- 
sition. Ideal for many rubbing and polishing operations. 

Write today for your copy of the New “Sterling-1000” 
folder which describes its every detail. 

STERLING TOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


389 E. OHIO STREET - CHICAGO, ILL. 


615 W. WASHINGTON BLVD 74 WELLINGTON STREET, W 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF TORONTO, CANADA 
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Evacuation of the wounded by air... sulfa drugs... 

WINGS OF MERCY AS WELL AS WAR 


’ i) 


grateful for the major role Douglas Skytrain, Sky- = — == => 


blood plasma. These three mercy miracles of the war 


are making possible the greatest number of recoveries 





in the history of human conflict! We are proud and 





trooper and Skymaster transports play in this life sav- C-54 “Skymaster” C-47 “Skytrain” A-20 “Boston” SBD “Dauntless 

. ° - C-53 "“Skytrooper " A-20 “Havoc” A-24 “Dauntless” r oh 
ing drama. Douglas airplanes on every front are daily nantes 
cee Vv 
assets of 


flying troops and supplies into battle, then returning 
efore th 


the wounded to base hospitals in time. ay Cc a G | A a 


Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. Largest Builder of Cargo and Transport Aircraft Amer 
Long Beach + El Segundo + Tulsa + Oklahoma City + Chicago MEMBER, AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 
















Manning Board 
es Federal 
yst-War Plants 


By CiirrorD GUEST 


SECOMMENDATIONS for 
post-war government 
mership” in industry— 
h special reference to air- 
construction and air trans- 
embodied in an over-all 
ort of the National Re- 
wces Planning Board have 
sen sent to an unresponsive 
mgress by President Roose- 


al 

'So far, nothing has happened to 
Hadicate that legislation to imple- 
iment the report will be forthcoming 
session. 

Min the aviation industry the re- 
jort was viewed with some con- 
sn as a possible forerunner of 
edented government control 
ver millions of dollars worth of 
mts financed or expanded with 
pvernment aid under the stress of 
r conditions. 

|| For such a controversial pro- 
pe the reaction in Congress was 
‘ecidedly cool and it brought only 
brief flurry of discussion on Capi- 
Hill. Underscoring its expressed 
desire to see ae and social 
planning done under the initiative 
of Congress, the Senate set up a 10- 
man planning committee which will 
study the voluminous NRPB docu- 
ment but will not restrict its in- 
quiry to that field. 


May Remain A ‘Dud’ 


Net result was that many in- 
formed observers in Washington ex- 
pect the government-in-industry 
plan to remain a “dud” for months 
to come, or at least until the White 
House feels the time more propitious 
to ask for legislation. At a press 
conference following submission of 
the NRPB report, President Roose- 
velt indicated he would leave it 
for the time being in the hands of 
Congress. Later, members of the 
Planning Board said they knew of 
no Administration plan to submit 
early legislation requests. 

As though emphasizing the “stake” 
of the government in the aviation 
industry, Secretary of Commerce 
Jesse Jones issued, a few days after 
the NRPB report was made public, 
a statement reporting that Defense 
Plant Corp. has invested $2,657,- 
112,000 in aircraft and aircraft ac- 
cessories plants—which he said ex- 

by about 10 times the entire 
assets of all aircraft manufacturers 
gePefore the war. His figure included 
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facilities at 51 plants costing $483,- 
483,000 making airplanes, including 
bombers, fighters, cargo planes, 
trainers and gliders; and 344 plants 
costing $1,965,351,000 making air- 
craft engines and other aircraft 
parts. 

In industry, the section of the 
Planning Board report given the 
closest scrutiny came under the 
heading of “Demobilization of War 
Plants, Machines, and War Con- 
tracts.” 

The board recommended: 


Mixed Incorporations 


“Extension and new forms of 
joint private and governmental 
partnership, through use of mixed 
incorporations, granting or insur- 
ance of loans, or other joint ven- 
tures, etc. Government is already 
taking considerable part in the 
management of the many war in- 
dustries which have been greatly 
expanded by the use of government 
funds. Consideration should be given 
to the desirability of various types 
of partnership in the direction of 
those industries of crucial import- 
ance in both a wartime and a 
peacetime economy and in which 
the government has made great in- 
vestments. In this category are al- 
uminum, magnesium, shipbuilding, 
and aircraft. Government has a di- 
rect responsibility and should par- 
ticipate in the decisions as to what 
areas and what concerns should con- 
tinue to operate in these industries.” 

The board added that other fields 
in which this type of “joint” enter- 
prise “could be used” for new op- 
erating units are urban redevelop- 
ment, housing, transport terminal 
reorganization, air transport, com- 
munications, and electric power. 

Asked for amplification of this 
phase of the report, Dr. Glenn 


McLoughlin, chief of the NRPB In- 
dustrial Section, asserted in a state- 
ment to American Aviation that the 
Planning Board did not contemplate 
government “partnership” in the 
principal airplane factories, but only 
in “marginal” or surplus facilities 
for which the need will be uncer- 
tain after the war. 

Stating he was skeptical about the 
mixed-corporation idea, Dr. Mc- 
Loughlin said he felt all companies 
should have full opportunity to ex- 
ercise their options on aviation 
plants financed or enlarged with 
government funds. “We hope some- 
thing can be worked out,” he said, 
“to avoid dismantling of these facil- 
ities, all of which are good.” 


No Blueprint 


When asked regarding specific 
plants and specific areas, Dr. Mc- 
Loughlin said the Planning Board 
at no time had drawn up any blue- 
print as to which aircraft plants 
should be left in operation, or in 
what areas of the nation peacetime 
aircraft factories should be per- 
mitted to continue after the war. 

He was asked if the industry had 
been consulted in preparation of 
the Planning Board’s report or the 
development of background data. 

“We have talked with a number 
of manufacturers in the East,” he 
said, “but the West Coast manu- 
facturers are a long way off and we 
could not get to them so easily. We 
used no questionnaires.” 

Dr. McLoughlin said the Board 
had no figures regarding the likely 
percentage of present aircraft-pro- 
ducing capacity which could effec- 
tively operate under the post-war 
economy. 

“However, in talks with aircraft 
manufacturers we have found esti- 
mates very low as to the percentage 








Official Navy Photo 


AATF Visits Navy: The Navy doesn't say why, when or where, 

but this picture shows Army Air Forces P-40Fs about to take off from 

a Navy aircraft carrier, on a joint Army-Navy assignment.” Those 
are extra gas tanks between the wheels. 





ongress Cool toU.S.-Industry ‘Partnership’ 


of production and labor they feel 
they will be able to maintain after 
the war,” he said. 

Harold Merrill, executive officer of 
NRPB, told American Aviation that 
the Board itself would propose no 
legislation, that its job is merely to 
coordinate planning. “We are not 
trying to lay down blueprints,” he 
said, “but people ought to be dis- 
cussing these things, thinking about | 
them and making up their minds. | 
We must come to some conclusions 
on what we can do and can’t do. It 
has to be somebody’s job to bring 
together ideas which have never 
been tested out against each other.” 

Meanwhile, on Capitol Hill it ap- 
peared that action will not be 
hasty. The Senate called up a reso- 
lution which had been pending for 
some time to authorize a Senate 
Committee on Post-War Economic 
Policy and Planning. Vice President 
Wallace appointed the 10-man group 
and it met only once within the 
fortnight, merely to elect Sen. Wal- 
ter F. George (D., Ga.) chairman 
of the Finance committee, as _ its 
chairman. Action has not yet been 
taken toward setting up a staff by 
the committee. 


Committee Members 


On this committee in addition to 
Sen. George are: Alben W. Bark- 
ley (D., Ky.) the majority leader; 
Charles L. McNary (R., Ore.), the 
minority leader; Carl Hayden (D., 
Ariz.); Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D., 
Wyo.); Scott W. Lucas (D., Ill.); 
Claude Pepper (D., Fla.); Arthur 
H. Vandenberg (R., Mich.); War- 
ren R. Austin (R., Vt.); and Robert 
A. Taft (R., O.). 


To this extent the Senate re- 
sponded to President Roosevelt's 
earlier challenge that Congress 


should either provide for his Re- 
sources Board or provide some al- 
ternative procedure for post-war 
economic and social planning. The 
Senate Appropriations committee 
has not yet scheduled hearings on 
the Independent Offices Appropria- 
tion bill from which the House last 
month stripped $1,400,000 for 
NRPB’s operation during the next 
fiscal year. Unless some provision 
is made for funds, NRPB will go out 
of existence on June 30. 

Chief figures in NRPB are Fred- 
eric A. Delano, uncle of the Presi- 


dent and one-time member of the 
Federal Reserve Board and presi- 
dent of the Wabash railroad; George 
F. Yantis, attorney and former 
speaker in the Washington state 
legislature and longtime chairman 
of the Pacific Northwest Regional 


Planning Council; and Charles E. 
Merrian, professor of political sci- 
ence at the University of Chicago. 
Advisors to the Board are Beardsley 
Ruml, chairman of the Federal Re- 


(Turn to page 32) 
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Expansion of Flight Strip Network 
To Continue; Post-War Utility Seen 


LIGHT strips built for war- 

time military purposes have 
proved so successful that they 
already are taking a definite 
place in the picture of post- 
war civil aviation planning. 

Both civil and military author- 
ities are now looking forward to a 
continuing long range development 
after the war which will gear hun- 
dreds of such landing facilities into 
the highway transportation program. 

With initial funds exhausted in 
the first practical test of the “bar- 
gain counter landing field” idea, it 
is anticipated that appropriations 
will be made soon to continue rapid 
expansion of the flight strip net- 
work this year. 

These facts were disclosed in a 
survey by American Aviation which 
emphasized that from Congress on 
through the administrative, planning 
and engineering agencies a notable 
spirit of harmony and cooperation 
exists in regard to flight strip de- 
velopment. 

Although many phases of the pro- 
gram are still in the class of re- 
stricted military information, the 
consensus appears unmistakable that 
flight strips have proved their worth 
and that factors of cost and use- 
fulness are, satisfactory. 


Half Completed 


Built with funds under the origi- 
nal $10,000,000 authorization in the 
Defense Highway Act of 1941, ap- 
proximately one-half of the flight 
strips authorized to date have been 
completed and are in use, and the 
remainder will be completed within 
the next few months. 

Because of the military nature 
of the undertaking, officials of the 
Army Air Forces and the Public 
Roads Administration declined to 
discuss an additional appropriation. 

“Flight strips now in operation 
have justified everything we ex- 
pected them to do,” said Fred E. 
Schnepfe, special engineering con- 
sultant to the administrator of the 
Federal Works Agency and director 
of the flight strips division, Public 
Roads Administration. “From 
operational and engineering stand- 
points they have proved entirely 
feasible—and distinctly successful, 
particularly considering that these 
facilities are built at a cost so much 
less than an airport.” 

He said the first appropriation 
was made with a view to taking 
flight strips out of the class of some- 
thing “that had just been talked 
about for a long time” and see how 
they would work out. With their 
value now proved, there is a defi- 
nite need for more for military pur- 
poses. He said that all of the initial 
funds are represented in contracts 
already made. 

Foreseeing transition of these fa- 
cilities from present military use to 
post-war private and commercial 
use, Schnepfe said, “We are trying 
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to locate them where they will do 
the most good after the war.” 

Summing up the over-all picture 
and the future program, Schnepfe 
said in a prepared statement: 

“The use of flight strips in the 
Air Forces program of landing fa- 
cilities indicates that flight strips 
will become increasingly more im- 
portant, particularly in the training 
of the vast numbers of flight crews 
that the Air Forces hope to turn 
out within the next year. 


‘Definitely Justified’ 


“The increased tempo of the train- 
ing program plus the development 
of new flight techniques, such as in- 
strument landings, will necessitate 
the construction of a number of 
auxiliary landing areas for many 
of the major training and operating 
bases . . . They are definitely justi- 
fied as a war measure alone . 

“Every effort has been made to 
locate the flight strips, now under 
construction, in areas where they 
would have real post-war value. 
Post-war considerations were of 
course secondary to the present 
military needs but in a majority of 
cases the flight strips have been so 
located as to fit into the planned 
expansion of air transport and pri- 
vate flying activities. 

“The military flight strip is con- 
structed to carry heavy planes. 
This class of flight strip if properly 
located will fit into the plan of ex- 
panding civil air transportation as 
the landing field for small centers 
or groups of small centers of popu- 
lation.” 

Discussing the pre-war demand 
for feeder airline routes and the de- 
sire of off airline cities of all sizes 
for air service, he said: 

“Up to the present time no definite 
action has been taken with regard 


to providing landing fields and other 
ground aids for these routes which 
are sure to come at the close of the 
war. 

“A review of these route applica- 
tions with respect to the terrain and 
wind conditions, around many of the 
cities that will receive service, and 
with respect to the economics of 
providing air service to small com- 
munities, coupled with a knowledge 
of the types of planes that will prob- 
ably be used in this type of air 
service, indicates that in many in- 
stances the installation of flight 
strips along the main highway ad- 
jacent to a small community or 
along a highway and equidistant 
from several small communities will 
be the wisest course to pursue in 
providing landing facilities for these 
communities and to provide air 
route facilities along the highway 
as well. 


May Serve 5,000 


“The scope of this air transport 
expansion and its effect upon the 
flight strip program can best be il- 
lustrated by pointing out that at the 
start of the war there were less 
than 500 cities receiving some kind 
of air service while in the post-war 
period there is every possibility of 
bringing complete air service to as 
many as 5,000 communities.” 

Predicting that plane manufac- 
turers will keep their wartime plants 
at the highest possible level of pro- 
duction and that due to the obsoles- 
cence factor many light type air- 
craft will be placed on the market 
at the close of the war at low cost, 
Schnepfe added: 

“As a result of this trend we will 
find that many people who now 
drive from city to city and to parks, 
the seashore and to the country on 
business and pleasure, will use a 
small plane in these journeys. To 








Bargain Counter: Shown here is a completed landing strip along- 

side an arterial highway "somewhere in the United States.’ This paved 

runway is 4,000 feet long and at each end is 1,000 feet of stabilized 

surface, such as gravel, and 1,000 feet of graded surface. Practically 
all strips have a 40-to-1 glide angle. 
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serve and protect the private 
it will be necessary to provide fligh 
strips along the main highways ani 
other flight strips at the smal] con 
munities that cannot justify an ai. 
port. 

Schnepfe contends 


Plan 
Mil 
Te 


is a 


sponsibility of the Federal oval The to 
ment to see that air transportation 4 t. thr 
not retarded through lack of gro acts in | 
facilities. He points out that the} Under S 
volume of air mail and many form reported 
of cargo is increasing at an aced.f tions Cor 
erated rate and that after the wet which re 
the air transportation network will craft pric 


have to be increased enormously “Of that 
with many new trunk lines ani] form of r 
feeder routes. to the go’ 
The part that the flight stip} represent 
program is expected to play jn goods an 
post-war plan of transportation red; an 
summarizes as follows: untary rt 
1. Provide landing prices anc 
the civilian flyer. profit by 
2. Provide basic landing facilitig ified 
for small cities or groups of town 
for air feeder service and air can 
3. Provide auxiliary landing {x 
cilities for all types of aircraft. 
He told American Aviation 
some of the long runways alreaé 
built under the program can tals 
“bigger loads than we now have 
Most of them have a 40-to-1 glidd 
angle reaching two miles out and 
fanning to a width of 4,000 feet. 


facilities fe 


ihed. 
Particul: 
where vo 
made tre! 
costs hav 
have price 
been prev 
He told 
aircraft cc 
6 millions 
to total de 
Navy in lf 
“Ovious! 
ume creat 
in profits 
catch,” Fo 
company h 
of 8 millio 
renegotiati 
profits afte 
around $27 


In Foreign Areas 


Under present procedure th 
Army indicates the general area ij 
which it desires flight strips for ix 
use. AAF engineers then go ove 
prospective sites with Public Road 
engineers and once the site is » 
proved the design and constructia 
of the strip becomes the respons- Sp: 








bility of the Public Roads Admin}  presiden’ 
istration which in turn has the coll, the Ser 
operation of the state highway def motion of 
partments involved. Boyertown 

Under the military program, flit} Forces a. 
strips have been extended to fe] formerly c: 
eign areas. On one overland rowl in the Eu 
of the Air Transport Command, if ations to 
has been disclosed, it was decid General (t 
to augment the few available at tnited Sta 
ports with a series of flight stra Dept 
This was done because of the urger 
need for additional facilities thi) _-_——— 
could be constructed in a minime THE | 
of time. 

Schnepfe attributes the mai 





success of the flight strip prog 
to date to the vision of Lieut. 
Stedman Shumway Hanks, 
head of the Flight Strip Unit off 
AAF, who first advocated fi 
strips in 1928 and carried om 
campaign of education which fin 
took him in 1936 before the S# 
committee on Safety in Air off 
Commerce Committee of the U 
Senate. 

Following passage of the De 
Highway Act of 1941, a separates 
vision was set up by the com 
sioner of public roads for han 
all phases of the flight strips 
gram. This division, known # 
Flight Strips division, is respot 
for location, design and const 
tion and maintains liaison with 
Headquarters, Army Air Fores 
Washington. With exception @ 
small group comprising this d 
in Washington, no personnel is 
ployed in addition to the rem 
field personnel of the district & 
neers in the Public Roads 
istration. 
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®! Plane Firms Pay 
fig eee Back 
<| Millions Bac 

“| To Navy Dept. 
ven The total saving for the Navy 


tion _ through renegotiation of con- 
cts in process now is $934,000,000, 
James Forrestal 


nder Secretary 
a. elt to the Senate Appropria- 
oy tions Committee, many millons of 


which represent revisions on air- 


> aft prices 
«will 25 that, $253,000,000 will be in the 


form of refunds, or cash paid back 
to the government; $531,000,000 will 
strp represent reduction in price on 

goods and munitions already or- 
fered; and $150,000,000 will be vol- 
untary reductions — decreases in 
rices and voluntary reductions in 


‘7 profit by the contractor,” he spec- 





AT scuterty in the aircraft field 
where volumes of business have 
made tremendous leaps and unit 
costs have consequently dropped, 
have price reductions on contracts 
renal been prevalent, Forrestal said. 
7} He told the committee of one 
aircraft company which went from 
§ millions of total business, in 1939, 
+ an to total deliveries to the Army and 
Navy in 1942 of around 400 millions. 
“Oviously, that increase in vol- 
ume created a tremendous increase 
in profits which taxes would not 
th catch,” Forrestal explained. “That 
rea i company had an original investment 
or if of 8 million dollars; and before the 
oveq renegotiation of their contracts their 
Roady profits after taxes would have been 
s around $27,000,000.” 
uctic niet" are 
Spaatz Nominated 
President Roosevelt recently sent 
» the Senate nomination for pro- 
motion of Maj. Gen. Carl Spaatz, 
__ | Boyertown, Pa., Commander of Air 
fit Forces in Northwest Africa and 
formerly commander of U. S. AAF 
oF in the European Theater of Oper- 
nd, § ations, to the rank of Lieutenant 
ecldf General (temporary), Army of the 
United States, according to the War 
sts Dept. 
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AAF Reorganization Plan 
Starts New Rumor Crop 


By Mary Pavutine Perry 


Complete reorganization of the 
Army Air Forces, while incomplete 
as to final administrative duties 
and personnel changes, was pro- 
gressing rapidly Mar. 24, as public 
relations officers prepared official 
announcements for release about 
Apr. 1. Meanwhile, rumors were 
thick in Washington on proposed 
changes. 

This is the first major reorganiza- 
tion of the Air Forces since last 
year when the whole Army set-up 
was divided into AAF, Army 
Ground Forces and Army Service 
Forces (SOS). At the same time 
American Aviation obtained copies 
of the Air Transport Command re- 
organization which became effective 
Mar. 15. 

There are two important changes 
being made in the AAF, according 
to reliable sources. Primarily ac- 
tivities are being divided into two 
branches—the service branch, prob- 
ably to be called Air Service Corps, 
and the combat units. The direc- 
torates, which overlap the functions 


of the Air Staff an dthe Special 
Staff, are being abolished. 
Mainly affected by the first 


change will be the Materiel Com- 
mand and the Air Service Com- 
mand. Early plans called for a 
unification of the Materiel and Air 
Service Commands and a combining 
of Wright Field and Patterson Field 
under one command, probably Ma- 
teriel, with Maj. Gen. O. P. Echols 
as Chief. 


Streamlined 


The Materiel Command at Wright 
Field is responsible for design, 
manufacture and testing of all new 
aircraft, instruments and _ other 
equipment while the Air Service 
Command at Patterson Field is 
charged with providing base mainte- 
nance facilities and repairs for 
combat units. It is presumed that 
they are being streamlined into one 
command because their functions 
are so closely connected. Head- 
quarters, now in Washington, may 
be moved to Dayton where the Air- 
craft Scheduling Unit is located. 

Aviation circles say that the Air 
Service Corps, under which the 
combined materiel and air service 
commands will operate, may be 
commanded by Lt. Gen. George H. 
Brett, at present in the Caribbean. 
Gen. Arnold, commanding officer, 
AAF, who has just received his 
fourth star, may take charge of all 
combat units and another officer be 
placed in charge of Washington 
headquarters. Arnold is a combat 
officer and has recently been visit- 
ing the fields of operation. How- 
ever, there has been no official con- 
firmation of these moves, and the 
tremendous increase in strength of 
the AAF could in itself account 
for his promotion. 

In a further move to strengthen 
the outline of the Air Forces, the 
Directorates have been abolished 
which were listed in a recent chart 
as: Air Defense, Bombardment, Air 


Support, Base Services, War Organi- 
zation and Movement, Individual! 
Training, Personnel, Communica- 
tions, Photography, and Weather. 
The Air Staff, composed of A-1 
(Personnel), A-2 (Intelligence), 
A-3 (Training), A-4 (Logistics and 
Supply), Operational Plans, Pro- 
gram Planning, Management Con- 
trol, and the Special Staff, composed 
of Flying Safety, Budget and Fiscal, 
Air Surgeon, Air Judge Advocate 
and Air Inspector, will now receive 


reports direct from the field com- 
mands. 
Thus the Directorates will no 


longer serve as contact between the 
Staff and Commands and will no 
longer plot policy and activities. 


More Changes 


Before a_ revised organization 
chart is finally approved and issued 
there will be additional changes. 
Arnold, his staff, command and di- 
rectorate officers are holding daily 
meetings and the reorganization has 
been planned for some time. The 
Army has made little comment on 
the changes. 

The first 
change within 


complete command 
the organization to 
be completed and charted is the 
Air Transport Command. Modifi- 
cation of policy by decentralizing 
transportation into the theaters of 
operations instead of controlling all 
movement throughout the world 
frm Washington headquarters, is 
indicated. 

Maj. Gen. Harold George remains, 
at least temporarily, as commander 
of the Air Transport Command. 
He has selected Lt. Col. Rex Smith, 
formerly head of ATC Public Rela- 
tions, as his aide and has abolished 
public relations as such. Brig. Gen. 
Cyrus R. Smith is still Chief of 
Staff and the new chart calls also 
for a Deputy Chief of Staff. 

In addition, Gen. George has di- 
vided his operations into two di- 
visions, Inspector General and 
Theater Officers. This is the pri- 
mary major change in the organi- 
zational set-up and closely re- 
sembles the over-all changes in the 
entire Air Forces. The trend seems 
to be toward domestic and service 
units being separated from combat 
units throughout. 


5 Assistant Chiefs 


Five Assistant Chiefs of Staff are: 
Administration, Lt. Col. James H. 
Douglas, Jr.; Operations, Col. L. G. 
Fritz; Priorities and Traffic, Col. 
R. W. Ireland; Supply and Services, 
not named; and Plans, Lt. Col. 
Grant Mason, Jr., all functioning 
above two Divisions and nine 
Wings.. 

The Administrative Assistant has 
charge of personnel, intelligence 
and security, adjutant general, judge 
advocate, fiscal, finance, medical, 
statistical control, organizational 
and contract supervision. 

The only change in the Divisions 
is that the Air Transportation Di- 
vision becomes the Domestic Trans- 
portation Division. Formerly under 

















































W A R—— 


Chennault Heads 
14th Air Foree | 


The Fourteenth Air Force of the 
U. S. Army has been established 
in China under the command of 
Brig. Gen. Claire L. Chennault. It 
was formerly part of the Tenth, 
under command of Brig. Gen. Clay- 
ton L. Bissell, which now encom- 
passes only India and Burma. Lt. 
Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, command- 
ing general of all American army 


forces in China, Burma and India, 
made the announcement. 

Other U. S. air forces are: First, 
Second, Third and Fourth, conti- 


nental U. S.: Fifth, Australia; Sixth, 


Canal Zone; Seventh, Honolulu; 
Eighth, England: Ninth, Middle 
East; Tenth, India and Burma; 


Eleventh, Alaska; Twelfth, North- 
west Africa; and Thirteenth, South 
Pacific. 

The communique setting up the 
Fourteenth said: “Upon the direc- 
tion of the War Department, the 
Fourteenth Air Force was activated 
today under the commanding gen- 
eral of United States Army forces 
in China, Burma and India. The 
Fourteenth Air Force, commanded 
by Brigadier General Chennault, 
replaces the China Air Task Force.” 





Col. Robert J. Smith, it is now 
commanded by Col. Harold Harris, 
who has Col. Smith as his Execu- 
tive Officer. The Ferrying Division 
remains the same. On Col. Harris’ 
staff are Maj. C. P. Speers, assis- 
tant; Lt. Col. E. F. G. Swasey, 
special assistant; Maj. C. S. White, 
chief, Traffic and Priorities Section; 
Capt. Nelson B. David, chief, Dper- 
ations Section; Lt. Col. George 
Brewer, chief, Supply and Services 
Section; Maj. W. T. Arthur, acting 
chief, Training Section; Maj. Hubert 
Schneider, chief, Administrative 
Section. 

Domestic Transportation Division 
will handle training (with offices 
being moved to New York) and all 
transportation of personnel, ma- 
terial and mail for the War De- 
partment other than transportation 
assigned to troop carrier units of 
the Army. 

In addition to the former Wings 
covering North Atlantic, Caribbean, 
South Atlantic, South Pacific and 
Africa-Middle East, ATC has added 
the West Coast Wing, Alaskan 
Wing, European Wing and China- 
India Wing. 







READING HIS FUTURE IN THE STARS—KEEP LOOKING, ADOLFI 
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Damon Warns ‘Bureaucrats’ Against 
Stifling Aviation’s Unlimited Future 


| poedamtie Washington bu- 
reaucrats whom he said 
were responsible both for the 
lack of a national air policy 
and for stunting the growth of 
commercial aviation, Ralph S. 
Damon, president of Republic 
Aviation Corp. on Mar. 16 pre- 
dicted that aviation—if it is not 
stifled politically—has a prac- 
tically unlimited future. 


In one of the frankest speeches 
given to date by an aircraft execu- 
tive, Damon told the Sales Execu- 
tives Club in New York that 
“through the airways of the future 
the understanding of America will 
be so broadened that it cannot help 
but temper the world. All this is 
possible practically—let us not allow 
bureaucrats to stop its consumma- 
tion.” 

There will be, Damon said, im- 
portant basic changes in the living 
habits of this country produced by 
the development of the airplane in 
the course of World War II. 


“The automobile and the good 
roads program which made it pos- 
sible drastically revolutionized small 
town life,” he asserted. “After this 
war, the airplane is going to change 
big city life just as drastically and 


| do something far more important— 
| it will change small world 


life. 
What the good roads did for the 
automobile, the new military air 
fields will start to do for the air- 
plane. We now have 25 times as 
many good airports as we had be- 
fore the war. Many of them are in 
remote places but after this war 
those places won’t be remote any 
more. 


Planning Vital 


“Not as an apology but as an ex- 
planation I point out to those who 
have wondered why so much post- 
war talk before peace has come 
again, consideration of post-war 
problems and conditions is vitally 
necessary for the aviation industry 
at this time if we are going to pre- 
vent a repetition of the situation 
which existed from the close of the 
last war to 1939. 

“If I may make you unhappy for 
a few seconds I would remind you 
that there were too few men then 
in the high seats of our government 
capable of comprehending the po- 
tentialities of aviation. For a full 
appreciation of those potentialities 
it requires some faint semblance of 
imagination and unfortunately 
imagination has never been one of 
the prime requisities of a politician. 

“Today, while aviation enjoys the 
blessing of being the fairhaired 
child of all the war industries, we 
in aviation are determined that 
there shall never again be a recur- 
rence of the conditions which 


existed prior to 1939. We are not 
crying in our beer but are simply 
positive that if America is to have 
protection of air power, our avia- 
tion industry must never again be 
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viewed with simply mild detach- 
ment. 

“It is shocking to recall but it is 
a fact that for eight years prior to 
1941 we did not have even Assistant 
Secretaries of War and Navy for 
Air. It sounds fantastic but it is 
true, as many of the men at this 
table can tell you, that early in 1939 
some of the leading aircraft and en- 
gine companies were devoting much 
of their time and effort seeking new 
orders while they were just two 
steps ahead of the sheriff. 

“In retrospect it is all very ironi- 
cal. Here was the country which 
gave the world the airplane, here 
were the world’s greatest aeronau- 
tical engineers and production men, 
yet as a nation there was not the 
faintest trace of a national air pro- 
gram. For years it was possible to 
count on your fingers the men in 
Washington who had some concep- 
tion of the military and commercial 
power of the airplane. That was the 
picture of the manufacturing side of 
aviation in 1939. It wasn’t at all 
bright. 


‘Sorry Picture’ 


“The picture of the other phase of 
aviation—transport—was better but 
not good. While we had the world’s 
best equipment, transport develop- 
ment in this country presented a 
paradoxical and sorry picture. Our 
various airlines, headed by capable 
executives and backed by good 
staffs, were being hamstrung by un- 
imaginative men in Washington— 
men who refused to concede that a 
strong forward policy for aviation 
was necessary. 

“In 1938 the Civil Aeronautics Act 
was passed by the Congress estab- 
lishing the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority as an independent agency, 
and as such it appeared to be 
making excellent progress until, by 
executive order, this agency was 
again subjugated to the same cabi- 
net office from which it. had been 
emancipated by the act of Congress. 
Since this subjugation the Civil 
Aeronautics Board appears to have 
forgotten that by the act of Congress 
it was created to ‘foster and de- 
velop, and has confined itself 


almost exclusively to the regulatory 
type of hamstringing regulations, 
which older and more respected 
agencies would hesitate to under- 
take. 

“It would appear that the Board, 
composed of gentlemen who, while 
personally estimable, are endeavor- 
ing to prove that a committee is a 
group of men who individually can 
do nothing but as a committee can 
decide that nothing can be done. 


‘Stupid Orders’ 


“Such stupid orders have been 
issued as ones recapturing essen- 
tially all the profits since the begin- 
ning of organization up to the given 
date of individual airlines, and 
while it is true that public indigna- 
tion was so great that these orders 
have been modified so far as these 
particular recaptures are concerned, 
the Board has never conceded its 
error in stating its principle in the 
first place. Another order issued as 
recently as this current month re- 
quires a certain airline to cut its 
promotion expenditures by 64%. In 
other words, the Board, instead of 
remembering the words of the Act 
which created it to ‘foster and de- 
velop,’ is endeavoring to become the 
mother-in-law to determine how 
many handkerchiefs you put in your 
pocket every morning. 

“Perhaps an explanation of such 
rulings lies in the typical fact that 
the most recent presidential ap- 
pointment to this Board is a lame 
duck Senator who, it is reliably re- 
ported, never has been in an air- 
plane, never has flown up to the 
present time. When such a man 
becomes a member of the regula- 
tory body which can and has issued 
orders recapturing profits and 
delves into details of expense we 
appear to be having today the same 
difficulties as Shakespeare’s time, to 
which he so ably referred to as 
‘insolence of office.’ 

“Because the cries of the aviation 
industry which have gone into the 
wilderness of Washington had not 
been answered, our airlines had, at 
the time we entered the war, ap- 
proximately only 350 transport 
planes. 








Official VU. S. Navy Photo. 


Seaplane Glider: The XLRQ-I, the U. S. Navy's seaplane glider, 


is shown above after successfully completing its initial tests at 


the Naval Aircraft Factory in Philadelphia. Standin 
is Commander Ralph S. Barnaby, the Navy's first glider pilot. 


in the cockpit 


he 


glider, which can carry troops or cargo, is being manufactured by 


the Bristol Aeronautical Co. 


Later models will be amphibian, the 


Navy says. 
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“So it is for those reasons 
many others that we in aviation , 
determined that constructive play 
for our industry’s place in the pos 
war world must be discussed p, 
as well as later when the wo 
leaders prepare a peace treay 
Never again will American ayiati, 
strive to prosper on a confused 
policy, since I believe that now cer. 
tain elements of the administratig 
and the Army and Navy, are fuly 
aware of the shortsightedness whik 
was so rampant less than thnll 
years ago... . . Certain basic playll 
must be made now by any airerg 
company intending to survive the 
change-over from a war to peace 
time operation. Unless this is don, 
now, the time lag necessary for q 
velopment and operation would be 
practically disastrous when views 
competition-wise. It takes fyj} 
two years and frequently more j 
the development of important typ 
aircraft. This means that shoul 
our industry refrain from making 
any advance plans until the las 
enemy plane has been shot down 
you and your friends who ordip. 
arily use the airlines would of ne 
cessity in 1945 be flying in 19% 
equipment. Do you believe tha 
immediately following the war any 
other industry is going before th 


public with antiquated products! 
Neither do I. 
“One of the most encouraging 


signs for the development of avia. 
tion in the post-war world is th 
indication that our own State De. 
partment is now developing an air 
policy program which is to be dis- 
cussed at the United Nations meet. 
ing on post-war problems which 
may be presumed to be going on at 
this very moment. 


Questions Committee 


“However, there is one aspect 
such planning by the State Depart- 
ment and the United States Com- 
mittee on International Aviation 
Policy which is not healthy. | 
refer specifically to the composition 
of the committee. I cannot quarré 
with the brilliance of thought con 
tained in the membership which i 
certainly distinguished, but I & 
protest against the failure to ir 
clude on this committee representa 
tives of the manufacturing am 
transport groups of aviation. b 
other words, there is a tendency fr 
government, through a committe 
composed of representatives of th 
various governmental department 
to create and possibly establish : 
policy and at the same time comm 
the aviation industry to it withot 
first seeking advice and counsel. f 
the aviation industry is to fly pat 
sengers and cargo to and from fo 
eign countries under such agree 
ments, it is only just that the ® 
dustry’s guidance be sought no 
when these agreements are bei 
developed for presentation . . + 

“I am fully convinced that avit- 
tion with relation to the transport 
tion of passengers and cargo 
as a means of opening hitherto pe 
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to enjoy at long last an extended | 
prosperity. The work has been | 
made just so much easier by the | 
Herculean job done in this war ® | 
the Air Transport Command, who 
should be given highest praise f 
(Turn to page 28) 
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mn New Helicopter Use 
B Use of helicopters to pro- 


jp convoys against sub- 
— is the latest British 
= jdea, as revealed in the House 
of Commons recently by H. H. 
—<_ Balfour, Under Secretary for 


. Air, and reported from Lon- 
r cer. don. Ability of the helicopter 
rata to take off and land vertically 
fuly from a space as small as a 
whi ship’s deck is felt to make it 
- i suitable for this purpose, as it 
a } could accompany convoys dur- 
. ing the entire ocean trip. 
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ictory Corps 
‘| Funds Delayed 


appropriation of $3,182,000 to 
he % he the work of a high school 
king “Victory Corps” under the U. S. 
las Office of Education, one of the chief 
ownfcomponents of which is an Air 
din. §Service Division giving preflight 
ne-Atraining to boys, was deleted from 

194% the First Deficiency Appropriation 
tha bill passed by the U. S. Senate on 
any § Mar. 12. 
th} The Victory Corps funds were 
cts! Fiemporarily sidetracked when Mi- 

nority Leader Charles L. McNary 
ging} and others insisted the money was 
Via-F not authorized by basic law and 
the} should be considered by an appro- 
De-f priate legislative committee before 
ati funds are requested. Steps to cor- 
dis-} rect this situation were taken im- 
eet-§ mediately when Sen. Carl Hayden 
hich} (D, Ariz.) introduced S. 875, a bill 
nati“tp provide for preparation of high 
school students for wartime service.” 

The bill was referred to the Sen- 
ate committee on Education and 
Labor which in turn has referred it 
to the Federal Security Agency, War 
Manpower Commission, Treasury 
Department and General Account- 
ing Office for reports and recom- 
mendations. All these reports are 
expected to be in early in April. 

Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee spokesmen revealed that some 
objections to the Victory Corps pro- 
gram have been voiced by people 
opposed to the Federal government 
“getting too deeply into the public 
schools.” Parochial schools also 
have objected that all the proposed 
funds apparently would be ear- 
marked for public schools. 

Funds sought by the Office of 
Education for the Victory Corps 
would be apportioned to the states 
on a population basis to aid in de- 
veloping proper curricula. Several 
specialists also would be added to 
the Office of Education staff to 
maintain liaison with the Army and 
Navy Departments and other inter- 
ested government agencies in effec- 
tive promotion of preflight aeronau- 
r, training among junior and sen- 
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or high school youths. 

If the Hayden bill giving official 
congressional sanction to the pro- 
ram is approved, a specific appro- 
priation will be sought in a subse- 
quent bill, the Appropriation Com- 
— 

@ meantime, high schools 
throughout the nation are continu- 
Ls to offer preflight training as far 


Bea 8S Bax? BY 


a8 possible without supplementary 
unds, Office of Education reports. 
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Arnold Named Full General; 
May Go to Fighting Fronts 


Further official recognition of the 
increasing importance of air power 
in modern warfare came unexpect- 
edly Mar. 19 when President Roose- 
velt submitted to the Senate the 
nomination of Lt. Gen. Henry H. 
Arnold, commanding general of the 
Army Air Forces, for promotion to 
the four-star grade of full general, 
and the Senate unanimously ap- 
proved the nomination. 

Thus Arnold becomes the first 
airman to hold the highest rank the 
U. S. Army offers. He will sit in 
the councils of the combined chiefs 
of staff and the joint chiefs of staff 
with rank equal to any other offi- 
cer. Gen. George Marshall as Chief 
of Staff, however, remains com- 
manding officer of the Army. 

The promotion of the AAF com- 
mander is the closest the U. S. has 
come to having a separate air force 
as do other allied nations and the 
Axis. By the end of 1943 the AAF 
will number 2,450,000 men and 900 
bombing and fighting squadrons, an 
air strength equal to all the air 
forces of the Axis nations, testi- 
mony of military officers at Con- 
gressional hearings has brought out. 

Aviation circles in Washington 
state that the promotion may mean 
that Gen. Arnold will be made air 
commander in all the theaters and 
that another chief will be put in 
over domestic, transportation and 
material air activities. At present 
Arnold has charge of combat as 
well as supply units of the Army. 
His new rank may mean he will 
snend most of his time in the 
theaters of operation, directly su- 
pervising our air fight against the 
enemy. 


The importance of Arnold’s posi- 
tion and the necessity for his pro- 
motion have been apparent for some 
time. As a lieutenant general he 
was commanding officer of a number 
of other generals of equal rank. In 
recent months several air force 
commanders in various theaters 
were raised to the three star rank 
and in Army organization the com- 
manding officer should be of supe- 
rior rank to his subordinates. 

The promotion came less than 
two weeks after Arnold was 
awarded the Air Medal, whose ac- 
companying citation said: 

“Henry H. Arnold, Lieutenant 
General, United States Army. For 
meritorious achievement while par- 
ticipating in aerial flights in fur- 
therance of the development and 
expansion of the Army Air Forces. 
As Commanding General, Army Air 
Forces, General Arnold has engaged 
in continuous aerial missions for the 
purpose of supervising and inspect- 
ing the functioning of American 
aviation installation in all combat 
theaters. He has established, main- 
tained and put into practice with 
notable success the principle of 
both supervision and inspection of 
Air Force installations throughout 
the world, thereby demonstrating 
leadership through intimate personal 
contact with the personnel of the 
Army Air Forces. The high effi- 
ciency and superb morale of the 
Army Air Forces components at 
home and abroad are substantially 
the result of his active personal 
leadership and outstanding devotion 
to duty.” 








‘Cobra Firepower: Shown here for the first time, with War 
Dept. permission, is the firepower of the Bell P-39 Airacobra, in action 
in Russia, Africa and the Southwest Pacific. Four .30 calibre guns, 
toed in to concentrate on a target point 250 yds. ahead, are in the 


wings. 


In the nose and synchronized to fire through the propeller 
are two .50 calibre guns, while extending through the hollow propeller 
hub is a .37 mm cannon, said to be the heaviest carried by any 


single-engined fighter in the world. The guns and cannon are fired 
from a trigger button on the control stick and all or any combination 


can be used b 
the addition of 


means of a selector switch. 
more and heavier calibre guns in the wings should 


the necessity arise," Bell states. 





"Provision is made for 


Worth the Cost 


It cost $5,093,710 for the 
Allies to beat the Japs in the 
Bismarck Sea, Australia’s 
Prime Minister John Curtin 
has estimated in press report 
from Canberra. To maintain 
planes and repair damage cost 
$4,447,710, bombs and ammu- 
nition cost $113,050, gasoline, 
$397,290 and oil, $135,660. The 
Japanese lost the equivalent 
of $32,300,000 in ships and 
equipment, the Prime Minister 
calculated. 











President Signs 
Bill Appropriating 
Aviation Funds 


National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics is allocated a total of 
$5,494,000 including $141,000 for con- 
struction work at Langley Field, 
$2,103,000 for construction at Cleve- 
land, and $3,250,000 for general ex- 
penses in the first deficiency ap- 
propriation bill, 1943, recently 
signed by the President. 

Other appropriations which 
be made under the bill are: 

Commerce Dept., Weather Bu- 
reau, $338,700 for aviation weather 
facilities, including $42,000 for four 
additional radiosonde stations in the 
U. S. and pilot-balloon observations 
at one station, $44,235 for daytime 
ceiling detectors and records and 
automatic ceiling alarms at 15 air 
terminals, and $252,465 to establish 
continuous 24 hour weather watch 
at points needed in war air traffic. 

Labor Dept., Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, $12,300 for tabulation and 
analysis of reports on labor and 
plant utilization in the aircraft in- 
dustry for Wright Field. 

Post Office Dept., $33,797 for do- 
mestic air mail service (1940) and 
$343,299 for domestic air mail serv- 
ice (1942). 

Federal Security Agency, $10,000,- 
000 for training defense workers. 

Commerce Dept., Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, $65,000 for aeronau- 
tical charts. 


will 


School Operators Cited 


Prosecutor William E. Dowling, 
Detroit, has placed charges against 
operators of United Aircraft Train- 
ing, Inc., alleged “training school” 
for war plant jobs. William S. 
Collier, W. Russell Young and Wil- 
liam W. Bailey were cited in war- 
rants which charged them with 
operating an employment agency 
without a license and also for oper- 
ating an educational institution in 
conjunction with an employment 
agency without a permit. Dowling 
said 1,300 students had enrolled for 
courses in the school. 

Mustang Armament 

Armament of the P-51 Mustang 
fighter consists of four .50 caliber 
and four .30 caliber machine guns, 
North American Aviation, Inc., In- 
glewood, Cal., the plane’s maker, has 
disclosed. These ships are now used 
by both the RAF and U. S. AAF. 
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British Government 
Takes Short’s Plant 


The British government has taken 
over full control of Short Brothers, 
Ltd., makers of four engined Stirl- 
ing bombers, the Sunderland and 
other flying boats. This was de- 
scribed as the first such action in 
the case of a British aircraft com- 
pany. 

Sir Frederick Heaton, active in 
transport circles, has been named 
chairman of the board of directors, 
and all shares have been trans- 
ferred to a nominee of the Ministry 
of Aircraft Production. No reason 
was stated for this action. 


Planner Ezekiel 
Makes WPB Exit 


Lt. Col. Ephraim F. Jeffe, for- 
merly vice president of Consoli- 
dated Edison Electric Corp., New 
York, and for the past year on ac- 
tive duty with the U. S. Army Sig- 
nal Corps, has been appointed Ex- 
ecutive Assistant to WPB Executive 
Vice Chairman Charles E. Wilson, 
succeeding Mordecai Ezekiel, statis- 
tican and author of “Jobs for Every- 
one.” Ezekiel is returning to the 
Agriculture Department. 

Ezekiel’s appointment, one of the 
first after Charles Wilson went to 
WPB, made industry uneasy be- 
cause he is well known as a theor- 
ist and not as an experienced busi- 
ness or production man. 

Press reports indicated that he 
was one of the “big names” respon- 
sible for the removal of Eberstadt, 
but this latest move would .indi- 
cate that production men in WPB 
did not trust his judgment. It is said 
that Vice Chairman Ralph J. Cor- 
diner asked for his dismissal. 

Jeffe is considered a White House 
favorite and has been dubbed “hat- 
chet man for Harry Hopkins.” He 
did several bureau clean-up jobs 
for the government before going on 
active duty with the Army. 


Blimps Spread Out 


Completion of a 3,000 mile flight 
to an “outlying base” by a Navy 
blimp of the type used for anti- 
submarine patrols has been re- 
ported and censorship also permits 
the press to reveal presence of 
blimps in Alaska. 








At NAA Breakfast: attend- 


ing the first of a series of Washington 
aviation breakfasts sponsored by the 
National Aeronautics Association were, 
left to right, Rep. Karl Stefan (R., Neb.); 
Rear Admiral John McCain, chief of the 
Navy's Bureau of Aeronautics, and Maj. 
Gen. George Stratemeyer, chief of the 


WPB Concedes Plane Output 


Drops From December Level 


WPB Chairman Donald Nelson’s 
eighth report on war production, re- 
leased Mar. 21, announced that 
number of aircarft produced in 
February was 9% over January, 
but “slightly lower” than in De- 
cember, although value was up 
about 4%. 

It was generally admitted in WPB 
circles that Nelson combined the 
January and February munitions 
reports, contrary to his previous 
custom of releasing monthly state- 
ments, because January output was 
considerably below December and 
it was considered wise to wait until 
the higher February indices were 
available to lift the average. 

It was also conceded in WPB and 
Army and Navy circles that the 
U. S. aircraft industry, with excep- 
tion of several plants which have 
been problems for months, is doing 
a tremendous production job de- 
spite interruptions in material flow, 
absenteeism, and other obstacles in- 
herent in the war effort. Crux of 
most problems is in Washington ad- 
ministration, it was freely admitted, 
and the changeover to the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan is entering a 
crucial period. 

Although Nelson has not an- 
nounced the actual number of air- 
craft produced, Under Secretary of 
War Patterson stated that in Janu- 
ary U. S. factories produced 5,000 
planes while in February they 
reached a level of 5,500. This would 
indicate an increase except that in 
December, 1942, President Roose- 
velt announced production of air- 
craft for that month at 5,500. Thus 
February merely equaled December 
output, although it advanced over 
January. 

Patterson told the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee that February 
production, “good as it was,” was 
not up to schedule. “We should 
have produced at least 500 more 
planes, and our schedule calls for 
double our February production per 
month by the close of the year.” 

Early in the year WPB Executive 
Vice Chairman Charles E. Wilson, 
in a joint press conference with 
Nelson, told American Aviation 
that the production schedule for the 
year was such that production for 
December 1943 was charted in a 
straight line, with doubled output 
of December 1942, which would in- 
dicate that by December 1943 
schedules called for about 11,000 
aircraft of all types. 

“February aircraft production was 
10% higher than January output,” 
the report says. “This included 
production of aircraft armament, 
gliders, lighter-than-air craft, spare 
engines, propellers, aircraft ord- 
nance, 
spare parts. Production in January 
was 2% lower than in December. 

“Actual number of airplanes pro- 
duced in February was 9% higher 
than in January, although slightly 
lower than in December, according 
to preliminary data. Calculated on 
a value basis, however, February 
airplane production was about 4% 
higher than in December. The prin- 


air base equipment, and’ 


cipal reason was increased output 
of four-engined bombers, produc- 
tion of which in February was 36% 
greater than in January and 20% 
greater than in December. Produc- 
tion of medium bombers also was 
up substantially in February from 
January and was higher than in 
December. February output of 
fighters was up considerably in the 
month but not as high as the De- 
cember mark. 

“Aircraft production today is fac- 
ing a period of tremendous expan- 
sion as new factories come into 
operation. Equipping these with 
adequate supplies of machine tools 
is going to be difficult. It will be 
necessary to ‘screen’ all requests for 
new facilities directing new tools to 
critical programs only. It will be 
necessary to transfer machine tools 
that are not being used efficiently 
to aircraft factories where they are 
most needed. It will be necessary 
also to step up sharply the produc- 
tion of critical component parts. 

“To accomplish these results will 
require the cooperation of all en- 
gaged directly in aircraft produc- 
tion and others outside of the in- 
dustry who will be called upon to 
make sacrifices in order that the 
aircraft program may be realized.” 

A box score of aircraft produc- 
tion in the three months considered 
would show: February compared 
with January up 10%; February 
compared with December—down 
1%; January compared with De- 
cember—down 8%. 

“In January, the Production Ex- 
ecutive Committee made up of 
WPB, Army, and Navy representa- 
tives took steps to stimulate pro- 
duction of common critical com- 
ponents which have been bottleneck 
items in the output of planes, tanks, 
guns, ships, and other munitions. 
Cooperation of the War and Navy 
Departments and other claimant 
agencies is showing increasing re- 
sults in solving many of the diffi- 
culties of war production,” the re- 
port says. 


Jacqueline Cochran 
Heads Women’s School 


Jacqueline Cochran will be in 
charge of the newly opened Women’s 
Pilot Training School at Sweet- 
water, Texas, and also of the orig- 
inal school operating in Houston, 
according to the AAF Flying Train- 
ing Command. 

Training course at both schools 
will require 22 and one half weeks, 
announcement explains. Although 
current standards for participation 
in the program are “in the process 
of revision,” women students will 
take courses in mathematics, phy- 
sics, code, weather, navigation and 
military courtesy. While in training, 
students will be placed on civil ser- 
vice status and will receive $165 
per month. After graduation they 
will be assigned to noncombatant 
capacities within the continental 
United States. 
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U. S. Officials 
Laud Aviatic 


Subcontracti 


Army and Navy prime ap 
contractors are doing an enep 
ing job of “spreading the 
among smaller concerns, aegg 
to statements on Capitol Hijj 
Chairman Wright Patman 
Tex.) of the House Small Bus; 
Committee and Lt. Comdr. John 
Kennedy, chief of the Small ¥ 
Plants Section of the Navy, 


The major campaign to inore 
subcontracting under Army 
Forces contracts now in progres 
meeting with considerable gy 
but will have to be carried m 
further and prime contracting 
small concerns will have to be j 
creased, Patman indicated. 

“While recognizing that airp 
airplane engines, propellers, 
gasoline—the items for which 
larger proportion of Air Fom 
money is spent—may not be man 
factured by small plants general 
I believe that the volume of pr 
contracts placed by the AAF 
small concerns can be e 
he said. 

Patman remarked that “the 
of the total dollar volume placed 
the AAF with small concerns 
February on prime contracts & 
represent an increase from 26% 
January. However, it can be ag 
that the larger benefits of AAF ¢ 

















































tracting for small concerns g 
accrue from _ subcontracting,” 
added. 






According to Patman’s figu 
the AAF awarded contracts during 
February, as follows: 

Firms employing less than WW 
received a total of 230 contrac 
with a total dollar value of $- 
964,000; firms employing betwea 
100 and 500 were awarded a total ¢ 
184 contracts with a total dol 
value of $12,283,000; and firms e- 
ploying over 500 were given: 
total of 550 contracts with a tot 
dollar value of $518,920,000. 

At a Senate Appropriations Cor- 
mittee hearing, Lt. Comdr. Kennet 
used Consolidated Vultee Aircré 
Corp. as an example of a naval ce 
tractor that has gone a long way 
“spreading the work” and cam 
mented that “the case of Conse 
dated is similarly duplicated | 
Martin, Curtiss-Wright, and all 
the other major aircraft builders 

He said that subcontracting * 
some aviation cases runs up 0% 
high as 90% to 92% of the dollz 

Kennedy told Senators: “Te 
(then) Consolidated Aircraft Con 
had on Aug. 14, 1942, 1677 differet' | 
vendors and _ subcontractors, = 
among these were the Parker AP 
pliance Co., which, in turn, had .) 
contracted to 307 vendors and 
subcontractors. 

“As of the first of February © 
this year, the (then) Consolidate 
Aircraft Corp. had 2700 subcontre- 
That is a gain of approx 
mately 1000 . This illustrate 
shows that naval aircraft cont 
distribution goes down into 
sands of plants and benefits mil 
of workers.” 
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Brawn and Control make the Power TO KAYO TOKYO / 


The high qualities of precision, strength and de- 
pendability are probably a humdrum prelude to 
the more deadly “last act and curtains” in the 
drama of whipping the Axis all over the world. 

But . . . rugged prefabricated structures and 
control elements that go into the finest planes 
in the world are necessarily routine! Routine 
perfectionism is now the only “ism” that really 
counts. 

Machine guns must wheel freely . . . and they 


must not jam. Landing gear parts must function 


GENERAL AVIATIO 


Ancralt Structural and Control Farts 


ASE GUN CHARGING HANDLE GUN MOUNTS 


Je< 


LANDING GEAR PARTS 


perfectly so that planes will fight and fight again. 

Rudders, elevators, flaps and ailerons must have 

positive and feather-like control for attack and 

evasion, for take-off and landing. All aircraft 

parts must be right... there can be no second best! 
The workers, the designers and engineers, and 

the management . . . a// the men and women of 

GENERAL AVIATION .. . have 

only one aim: TO KAYO not only 

TOKYO, but TO KAYO all the 


enemies of our freedom! 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 
ASHLEY and WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S. A. 
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METALLIC CARTRIDGE LINKS CONTROL PULLEYS 





There's a new invasion of the Southland 
taking place...and a welcome one. Indus- 
try has seen the light of new advantages and 
moved with steady flow to this great sector 
of America—one incredibly blessed in cli- 
mate...rich in vast and varied natural 
resources. 

The New South is not only today a major 


source of raw materials — but of finished 





manufactured products as well, Industry has 
indeed settled itself comfortably in the sun 
.-.and likes it. 

Delta, flying the southern sweep for 18 
years, has ably served her business leaders. 


Delta will continue to be a vital link between 


the industrial centers of the New South. 
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Ice Spotters 


Early movement of ore on 
Lake Erie and the Detroit 
River is being expedited by 
CAP’s Michigan Wing, OCD 
reports. Lt. Tom Linton, CAP, 
with Richard Pellows of 
Squadron 632-2, recently flew 

} with a press photographer, 
took pictures of the first fis- 
sures in the ice on the lake. 
Last spring CAP pilots took 
up steamship captains to aid 

them in charting their courses 
through the broken ice. 








WPA Liquidation 
Won't Affect 
Airport Work 


Liquidation of the Work Projects 
Administration this month will not 
seriously affect any important units 
of airport construction or improve- 
ment which were under way when 
the dissolution order came, accord- 
ing to WPA officials. 

Wherever there are major projects 
in which the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration or the Army or Navy 


are interested, arrangements have . 


been made for the CAA to take 
them over and complete them. 


WPA officials explained that on 
lesser projects, not fitting immedi- 
ately into military needs, every ef- 
fort was made to complete any use- 
ful unit on which work was under 
way when WPA was ordered dis- 
solved. 

Projects in which the CAA or the 
military branches are not interested 
will be completed in many cases by 
the sponsors or local communities, 
WPA said. Large scale improve- 
ments involving critical materials 
and manpower must be approved by 
the Army or Navy to be completed 
during the war. 

Reviewing its activities in this 
field, WPA said it had: constructed, 
enlarged or improved more than 
800 airports; built 700 miles of new 
runways and improved almost 200 
miles of existing runways; built 
1139 airport buildings and made 
improvements to about 3,000 airport 
buildings. 

Nearly 644,000 miles of roads were 
built, including many giving access 
to airports. Projects were completed 
at more than 1,000 sites. Tabula- 
tions indicated that landing field 
areas totaling 47,050 acres have been 
established, fields embracing 78,439 
acres have been reconstructed or 
improved, and 8,468 acres have been 
added to existing airports. 

A total of 13809 new airway 
markers was installed and 3,772 
were reconstructed. Eighty-four 
new beacons were installed and 18 
were improved. 

WPA also claimed a quick job 
of blacking out old airway markers 
and airport signs in coastal areas 
following the outbreak of war. 

: units such as runways, 
grading jobs or drainage projects 
were included in the list for rush 
completion after WPA dissolution 
orders were issued. 
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Big Program to Train Women 


Flyers Called 


Discounting widespread newspap- 
er publicity, what are the current 
activities and future prospects in- 
volving women flyers in the war 
effort? A survey of Washington 
authorities reveals a demand for 
women in military aviation but no 


action on plans for a_ practical 
large-scale program. 
Army officers claim they are 


eager to use women in ferrying 
flights but still demand experience 
far beyond that of the average flyer. 

Although CAA’s War Training 
Service contract schools are hiring 
all available women instructors, 
CAA officials will not admit the ne- 
cessity now for training more. 

The WTS staff, its hands full with 
Army and Navy reservists, dream 
of training women in some rosy but 
remote future, and hearings have 
been held on Capitol Hill, but pres- 
ent indications are that Congress 
will not recommend appropriations 
for training women this session. 

Another element, of course, is the 
present surplus of pilots in both the 
Army and Navy. This situation 
will change during the summer and 
fall, however, toward an actual 
shortage, and some observers think 
a shortage must be imminent be- 
fore women training idea can get 
much farther. 

While R. McLean Stewart, of 
WTS, claims “There is a very real 
need for women in the military 
aviation program, both as instruc- 
tors and in service jobs,” C. I. Stan- 
ton, Administrator of CAA, says 
“only if there is a national program 
of cadet flying training for 17-year- 
olds in the high schools will there 
have to be training of women in- 
structors. These are two phases 
of one subject, and public agree- 
ment on the value of both to the 
war effort will be necessary.” 

Over 3,000 instructors will be 
needed for this training of the Vic- 
tory Corps. This future demand 
plus the possibility of shortages of 
combat pilots has aroused discus- 
sion of replacing men in ferrying 
and instruction work with women 
pilots. Over 2,500 American women 


Unlikely Now 


have at least 50 hours flying ex- 
perience, are anxious to do more 
flying, and could be trained for 
non-combat operations. Of this 2,- 
500, only a small portion is at pres- 
ent able to get training. 

The Women’s Auxiliary Ferrying 
Command (WAFS), under AAF’s 
Air Transport Command, will ac- 
cept only those already trained with 
a minimum of 500 hours. A few 
hundred girls with more than 200 
hours are being trained by Jacque- 
line Cochran’s Women’s Pilot 
Training Service under the Army’s 
Flying Training Command, though, 
like the WAFS, they retain civil 
service status. At Sweetwater and 
Houston, Tex., they are taking a 
four months’ course in cross-coun- 
try and navigation preparatory to 
filling vacancies in ferrying work. 

Since CPT became War Training 
Service and closed its ranks to 
women, over 2,000 women with op- 
erator’s licenses have at present no 
alternative but to storm the few 
remaining private schools. No op- 
erator can get replacement parts, 
or priorities on rubber, or gasoline 
for planes not used exclusively for 
military purposes. With private 
planes at such a premium, instruc- 
tion and renting charges have sky- 
rocketed beyond reach of all but 
a few. This untapped source of 
women pilots has stimulated plans 
for working them into the military 
aviation program. 

The Army’s desire to centralize 
its cadet training program has rais- 
ed still another aviation problem. 
CAA is soon to be faced with the 
prospect of over 150 unused train- 
ing fields and along with them 
trainer planes and instructors now 
working under WTS. If CAA 
should adopt a program of teaching 
women to fly, these fields would 
make possible an economically 
sound program, some officials hold. 

A model layout and training 
schedule for women student instruc- 
tors has already been developed by 
the Tennessee Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics, which set up an experimental 
school under the direction of Mrs. 
Phoebe Omlie. On Feb. 7, the school 
turned out 10 graduates now giv- 





Army Air Forces Photo. 


African Transport: An Air Forces transport plane has just rushed 
these emergency rations to the fighting front in the Western Desert. 
Note the smashed Axis plane in the background. 





104 to 66 


A group of Consolidated 
B-24 Liberators, commanded 
by Col. George F. McGuire, 
has helped the Ninth United 
States Air Force accumulate 
an advantage of 104 enemy 
planes destroyed and another 
200 probables against sixty-six 
American losses of all types 
during the seven months end- 
ing Feb. 18, according to War 


Dept. Col. McGuire, who 
commanded raids on Tripoli, 
Sousse, Sfax, Gabes, Bengasi, 
Naples, Messina, Crete, To- 
bruk, Tunis and harbors in 


Greece, commented favorably 
on the Liberator’s “long range 
. heavy bomb load,” and 
performance at high altitudes. 











Air 


In effect calling our military and 


Lahm Slams Leaders 


naval leaders short-sighted, Maj. 
Gen. Frank P. Lahm, U. S. A., Ret., 
told the Overseas Press Club of 
America recently in New York that 


“The one thing lacking today when 
we talk of airpower is vision.” 


“We haven’t had it in the past, 
and we havent got it now.” The 
late Brig. Gen. William Mitchell, 
however, did have it, Lahm said. 
ing primary instruction at CAA 


contract schools. 


As a result of this experiment 
there exists a workable plan which 
could be adopted by those who as- 
sume responsibility for training 
women. W. Percy McDonald, chair- 
man of the Tennessee Bureau, has 
presented a Congressional Appro- 
priations sub-committee headed by 
L. C. Rabaut with an outline includ- 
ing daily schedule, program of 
studies, and budget of $2,500,000 for 
training 2,000 girls in a year. If 
this proposal were adopted, three 
twelve-week classes would be start- 
ed, one class of 400 students using 
95hp planes in secondary instruc- 
tion, one class of 400 in cross coun- 
try, one class of 100 in instructor 
training. This should provide about 
500 instructors at the end of 1943 
with a backlog of 400 students 
ready to enter the instructor 
course.” 

Indication of the interest in such 
a course among eligible women lies 
in the file of over 1,100 unsolicited 
applications Mrs. Omlie has re- 
ceived. Proof of their desirability 
as instructors exists in WTS’s ele- 
mentary schools for Army and Navy 
enlisted reservists where 73 women 
are instructing, including the 10 
trained by the Tennessee project. 

“The Army has shown it wants to 
use women,” contended Mr. Stew- 
art, contradicting other capital offi- 
cials who said the AAF is dead set 
against them. “From now on in- 
structors will be moved into com- 
bat service regularly and will have 
to be replaced at the bottom. But 
flight contractors under WTS have 
a big job to do in the aviation-cadet 
program. We would like to see it 
going successfully before attempt- 
ing another. Then if planes are 
available it would be very wise for 


us to train women.” 
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YOUR CHILD CAN SHOW YOU A NEW WORLD 


ANY atime, when the going got 
tough, you've probably given 
your child a helping hand with his 
homework in geography. 
But now the picture is reversed. 
Today your child can help you with 


your geography. 











Tedey it tokes /ess time to travel from 
New York to Moscow by plane than from 
New York to Miami by train. 


His modern geography book is 
unfolding to him a world that didn't 
exist when you went to school. A 
world, for example, in which planes 
are spanning the Atlantic in a matter 
of 400 minutes—and a man can travel 
from New York to Moscow by plane 
in less time than he can go from New 
York to Miami by train—and the 
route from New York to Bombay is 
not a 3-week voyage past Gibraltar 
and Suez, but a 40-hour flight where 
the way stations are Iceland, Oslo, 
and Moscow. 

In this new world, the “rowboat” 
geography you studied as a child has 
been supplemented by today’s “avia- 


* 


QUICK FACTS FOR 
AIR-MINDED READERS 


There are two American four-engine bombers 
flying on today’s world battle fronts. One is the 
Flying Fortress (B-17), designed by Boeing. The 
other is the Liberator (B-24), designed by Con- 
solidated. 


Consolidated has been a big-plone builder for 
more than 15 years. The company is 20 years 
eld. Teday, in addition to the Lib (8-24), 
Consolidated also builds the Catalina (PBY) 
Nevy patro! bomber, the C: do (PB2Y) Navy 
patre! bomber, and the Liberator Express (C-87), 
trenspert version of the Liberator bomber 


Of the many tens of thousand: of aircraft workers at 








AIRCRAFT 


tion” geography. The earth, and all 
the people on it, have become a global 
community. And rather a small one, 
at that. 

Barriers have been leveled off. 
Oceans are small bodies of water 
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from New York fo Chungking, China, by 
train and ship, is about 11,300 miles—at 
least a month-long voyage. 








By swift /ong-range plane —via Fair- 
banks, Alaska—Chungking lies only 7500 
miles, or 38 hours, from New York. 


separating nations which must now 
become either friendly neighbors or 
close enemies. No spot on the globe 
is more than 60 hours distant from 
your local airport! 

This is the world your child is 
being taught at school. And it is owr 
world, as it really is. 


* * * * 


the Consolidated plants in Fort Worth and San Diego. 
almost 40% are women. 

. . . 
Consolidated was the first to build long-range 
bombers and huge transport planes by mass-pro- 
duction methods, on a moving assembly line. 


Liberator bombers and transport planes heave 
broken all records for both trans-Atiantic and 
trans-Pacific fight. One Liberator flew to London 
in 400 minutes. Another flew from Australia to 
the U.S. in 35 hours and 53 minutes. 


The globe-girdling Consolidated Lib ‘ 
dubbed “Gulliver.” which carried Wendell Willkie 
on his 31,000-mile round-the-world flight. was 
the first plane in history to span Siberia and cut 
across the Gobi Desert and Mongolia, the first to 
fly from China to the U.S. via Alaska. 





We must quickly learn to under- 
stand it. For only then can we look 
beyond the horizons of the present 
toward the future and its promise. 

One thing is already as clear as 
though written in mile-high letters in 
the sky. Our growing air power is 
today becoming a mighty weapon in 
our hands for Victory. Tomorrow it 
will be one of the implements with 
which freedom-loving nations can 
help build and enforce an enduring 


peace. 








A Germen bomber sqgwadron based in 
Norway could, by flying approximately the 
same distance. bomb Washington, D. C., 
Chicago, or Seattle. 


It is this vision which today inspires 
the tens of thousands of American 
men and women whose life and job it 
is to build the finest aircraft in the 
world, faster than they have ever been 
built before. 


Consolidated Aircraft Corporation 
San Diego, California + Fort Worth, Texas 
Tucson, Arizona, New Orleans, Lovisione 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 
* 


The Consolidated Aircraft plants at Fort WU orth and 
San Diego cover so much space that company messen- 
gers are equipped with bicycles and motor scooters. 


Through the use of wood plastics, Consolidated 
is now saving 200 pounds of precious aluminum 
in the construction of each Liberator bomber 


How fast will the planes of tomorrow fly? 
A new wind tunnel is now nearing completion 
on the West Coast which will enable circraft 
manufacturers to test planes flying ot speeds 
eppreaching that of sound itself — 741 m.p.h.! 


Oa lidated's bly lines there will soon 
be gigantic planes which will literally dwarf even 
the huge Liberator. 





DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF THE LIBERATOR, 
CORONADO, CATALINA, LIBERATOR EXPRESS 

















Air Power Review 
Highlights of the Fortnight 


















































































March 8 

U. S. Tenth Air Force in India-Burma-China during February met almost no 
Jap air resistance while the Chennault unit in China failed to persuade a single 
enemy plane to enter a fight, Brig. Gen. Clayton Bissell, commanding general, 
says in New Delhi, India. China and India AAF planes made 490 sorties in 
70 missions, with 28 Jap planes known destroyed and nearly as many more 
probable. Bissell denies Time item reporting friction among Lt. Gen. Joseph 
Stilwell, commander of all U. S. forces in area, Chennault, and himself . . . 
Air attacks have destroyed all piers and other transport equipment in the port 
of Genoa, Swedish sources say British plane production is “going very 
nicely,” with quality as well as quantity, Sir Stafford Cripps, Minister of 
Aircraft Production, says. 

American-style precision bombing from high-altitude is as effective in moon- 
light as daytime, Col. Hugo P. Bush, chief of Ninth Air Force’s Heavy Bomber 
Command, says in Cairo, revealing that B-24s have done practically all the 
long-range strategic bombing from that area on central Mediterranean points 
and without fighter escorts. In nine raids since Dec. 4 B-24s have dropped 600,000 
Ibs. of bombs in Naples area. In 7 months through February all Ninth units, 
under Maj. Gen. Lewis Brereton, have shot down 104 enemy planes, with 200 
probable losses or damages, against U. S. loss of 66, plus several interned in 
Turkey. This is far below 10% loss factor. The Ninth sank 51 ships, plus 30 
probables. In 600 missions and 6000 sorties, nearly 9,000,000 Ibs. of bombs were 
dropped, the most on Bengazi, then Tripoli and Naples. ~ 


March 9 
RAF smashes at Munich with 500 lb. blockbusters and incendiaries. 
March 10 


Rome Radio repeats warning of Berlin to America to watch out for German 
bombers, especially Heinkel-177, which with four engines “can carry more than 
a 6 ton bomb load and without difficulty reach New York, bomb the city and return 
to their bases.” 

March 11 

Sir Archibald Sinclair, air minister, says British bombs have wrecked 2,000 
German war plants, cut German steel production by 1,250,000 tons a year, and 
driven at least 1,000 persons from their homes. This does not include U. S. 
AAF work. Heavy aerial activity has forced Germany to keep twice as many 


Middleton in The Northern Echo 


“Might and day.” 


fighters in the West as on the Russian front, and over 10% of German planes 
sent over Britain in three months have been shot down. Since last spring areas 
destroyed were: Wilhelmshaven 118 acres; Rostock 130; Mainz 135; Luebeck 200; 
Karlsruhe 260; Duesseldorf 380; Cologne 600; Berlin, not yet estimated; Essen 
136,000 sq. yds. of shops and other Krupp works. Rate of German plane losses 
in three months has been almost thrice that of RAF. 

Sinclair says in North Africa 767 enemy planes were downed against loss 
of 171 for RAF and 221 AAF losses since November. In Egypt-Libya RAF 
shot down or captured 1,477 Axis planes, losing 245 (probably since October). 
Over Malta RAF downed 917 planes in a year, losing 363. In Europe RAF lost 
600 fighters, but destroyed 655 of the enemy's, the period of time not stated. 

Maxim Litvinoff says in Washington a Russian all-Airacobra regiment downed 
43 enemy planes at a loss of three, while another Russian group using B-25s 
operated 380 combat flights in January without losing a plane . American 
planes “continue to maintain a gratifying superiority over Axis aircraft” in 
Tunisia, says Secretary Stimson, having shot down 58 Axis planes at a cost 
of 31, in one week. He promises China’s new Fourteenth Air Force more planes, 
notes “surprising” lack of Jap aerial action in China and Burma . . Germany 
is building a “power glider,” the ME 323, a monoplane with six low-powered 
French Gnome-Rhone radial engines of about 750 hp. London says . 


March 12 
Rolls Royce in Britain announces its new supercharger is being used in 
Spitfire 9 fighter, operating at 40,000 ft., local sources claiming U. S. equipment 
is not adaptable to fighter planes . . Air Commodore Thornton, British air 
attache, says in Washington British plane production has almost reached its 
peak .. Air bases in eastern China have been completed for months, some 


within 200 miles of Jap shipping lanes, and only await planes, Col, py 
Scott, leader of Chennault’s fighter group, says in New York. Just 590 pla 
would chase the Japs out of China and hit their shipping hard - The Py 
Air Force, operating with RAF, has destroyed 518 Axis planes, with anos 


124 probable losses, and damage to 147, while the Polish Fighter Squad: 
alone downed 186 Air Chief Marshal Sir William S. Douglas, chig 
middle east air forces, confers with Turkish officials Henry Kaiser says 
will be turning out six new-type aircraft carriers a month by year’s end ys 
facilities in Washington state. Each is 478 ft. long, with 514 ft. flight g 
First ship will be launched Apr. 5 . RAF drops over 1,000 tons of bop 
on Essen, while AAF Fortresses blast Amiens. 


March 14 
Fact that Lt. Gen. George Kenney, MacArthur’s commander of allie , 
forces in Southwest Pacific, arrived in Washington so soon after Bismarck & 
battle is considered significant. MacArthur constantly is making clear to ney: 
papermen and government officials his urgent need of planes Cairo sours 
permit publication that Hurricanes, specially equipped with cannon firing aro 
piercing shells, have been used as tank-busters against the Axis for months | 


March 15 

Jap shipping, new air bases in island area of the Banda Sea, 500 miles fry 
Darwin, and assembly of Jap planes nearby, cause MacArthur concem 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Frederick Bowhill is named air officer commander in gj 
of the new Air Transport Command (Britain). He was formerly head of Ri 
Ferry Command. In addition to controlling RAF transports in the British Im 
the new Command will be responsible for organization and control of strate 
air routes. A terrific aerial battle will precede the ground drive of 4 
Allies in Tunisia, and the Allies are assembling “one of the most formida 
first-line air forces in the world,” says United Press, with about 15 plane type 
Fortresses, Mitchells, Marauders, Marylands, Bostons, Lightnings, Airacobras, Wy 


hawks; Wellingtons, Liberators, Baltimores, Bisley bombers, Hurricane bombe 
and fighters, Spitfires, night Beaufighters and Mosquitoes. 
March 17 
Lt. Gen. George Kenney and Maj. Gen. Richard K. Sutherland see Preside 


Roosevelt to plead for more planes for MacArthur, then tell reporters Japs firs 
string air team is gone “while our first team is just getting in line” . . . Bete 
air-ground coordination is necessary in Tunisian fighting, Col. J. S. Allard, forme 
Curtiss-Wright official, back from North Africa, says. “American equipment ts 
proven equal if not superior to the Germans . in the air. The Nazi fighter 
190s and 109s (Messerschmitts), have better all-altitude performance than a 
single plane of ours, but that is a condition that will be corrected. At their ow 
best altitudes, our planes always get the best of them and our pilots are & 
superior.” We are knocking down the enemy at 3 to 1 in Africa, he reports . 
In 45 days after Feb. 1, U. S. bombers from Britain went on 11 operations agains 
18 targets, while RAF Bomber Command in same period did 34 day operation 
plus 7,000 sorties on 38 nights, showing contrast in size of aircraft complemens 
says New York Herald Tribune. 

March 18 
A. H. Orlebar is named Deputy Chief of Combine 
Operations (commandos). He was captain of Schneider trophy teams of 1% 
and 1931. He succeeds Air Vice Marshal J. M. Robb, lent to Gen. Eisenhowe 
. . U. S. steps up raids on Kiska, with heavy and medium bombers and fighter 
with 18 attacks in as many days. 


Acting Air Vice Marshal 


March 19 
Claiming the newest battleships are a hundred times more effective again 
air attack than those built before Pearl Harbor, Rear Admiral William K. ! 
Blandy, chief of Naval Bureau of Ordnance, makes the statement for the batt 
ship proponents which airmen have expected ever since the brilliant Bismar 


Sea battle. Blandy appears at Secretary Knox’s press conference, and impli 
that the Japs could not have done to us what we did to them in the rece 
epic. He says ship anti-aircraft fire has been improved tremendously, citing @ 


battleship which shot down 32 Jap planes in 30 minutes and another which knock 
out from a fourth to a third of about 35 attacking Japs. There was little air pr 
tection for either ship at the time The rapid change-over from twin 
four-engined bombers by the Allies over Europe, with increasing bomb-capaci 
is the outstanding development of the air war, in opinion of Thomas Henn 
Washington Star correspondent 


March 20 


Britain announces largest single group of Canadian flyers yet received has # 
rived in the British Isles, plus many ground soldiers Russia says Germat 
lost 20,000 planes in the first year of the Russian war and that German airmen & 
deteriorating in quality. Total of 3,000 planes were lost May 15-July 15, and 4@# 
in a recent three months period . Gen. MacArthur, in reply to congratulatio 
of RAF officials, says “The infinite possibilities and strategic application of # 
power have not yet been fully understood or comprehended. In proper coordin:- 
tion, it opens up horizons not yet explored. Therein lies victory if we have suf 
cient imagination to seize the opportunity.” ; 

“The great mass of our American air force which will be employed this yer 
will be the Fortresses, not Liberators; new bombers and better bombers are coming 
on . . They will carry bigger cargoes and be better armed and equipped to de- 
fend themselves,”” Maj. Gen. Ira Eaker, chief of the Eighth Air Force, sys" 
London, repeating that “in the very near future” AAF forces will “nearly il 
proach” those of the RAF. Our bombers will “beat off the best enemy fighte’ | 
opposition without excessive or uneconomical loss.” He reveals some AAF cee | 
are being trained for night bombing, and that some U. S. planes are bens | 
equipped for night flying. 





March 21 
A thousand planes based in China could demolish Japanese industry, Gen. Me 
Pon-tzu, high ranking Chinese airman, says in Washington. He estimates the Ja 
have lost 2,000 planes so far, and a large percentage of their best ae *« 
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Down — but not out of action— is this long-range patrol 
bomber of the U. S. Navy. These aircraft, equipped with Lawrance 
Auxiliary Power Plants, possess a dependable source of electric 
power to operate radio, lights, and heating equipment even when 
main engines are dead — power to call for help and to keep the 
crew warm and comfortable until it arrives. 

Lawrance Auxiliaries today serve America on the sea and in the 
air, providing power for accessory equipment of all kinds, from 
galley hot plate to main engine starters. The efficient and reliable 
performance of lightweight and compact Lawrance Auxiliary 
Power Plants is playing an important part in America’s combat 
operations on world-wide battle fronts. 


AUXILIARY POWER 


LAWRANCE ENGINEERING AND RESEARCH CORPORATION + LINDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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Newest Directive 
Adds to Wilson’s 
Industry Powers 


Increased power for industry’s 
Charles E. Wilson was granted by 
WPB Chairman Donald Nelson to 
his executive vice chairman in an 
order signed Mar. 20 establishing 
the new functions and offices of 
Wilson following Vice Chairman 
Ferdinand Eberstadt’s dismissal. 

It is significant that the most im- 

rtant divisions, having to do with 
the five “must” programs set up by 

President Roosevelt, report directly 
to Wilson as Executive Vice Chair- 
man. None of his original powers 
has beer retracted by the newest 
order. 

Several top jobs which were to 
have been filled by crack execu- 
tives, such as the Director General 
of War Production Scheduling, 
have been abolished. The position 
yacated recently by Curtis Calder, 
Director General for Operations, 
which formerly issued all 
orders, is also abolished. 

Sections 6 and 7 of the new order 
are the most interesting from an 
aviation standpoint since they deal 
with Wilson’s functions as Executive 
Vice Chairman and Chairman of 
the Aircraft Production Board and 
with the abolition and transfer of 
various organization units and posi- 
tions. 

These sections follow: 

Section 6. Organization and Officers Re- 
porting to the Chairman and the Ex- 
ecutive Vice Chairman: 

#1 The following organization units 
shall report and be directly responsible 
to the Chairman: (1) Office of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary; (2) Office of the Gen- 


eral Counsel (Legal Division); (4) 
Office of War Utilities; (5) Smaller War 
Plants Corp.; (6) Smaller War Plants 
Division. 


02 The following organization units 
and officers shall report and be directly 
responsible to the Executive Vice Chair- 
man: (1) Administrative Assistant to the 
Chairman; (2) Aircraft Production 
Board and its Aircraft Resources Con- 
trol Office; (3) Aluminum and Magni- 
sium Division; (4) Controller of Ship- 
building; (5) Copper Division; (6) In- 
formation Division; (7) Office of Civilian 
Supply; (8) Production Executive Com- 
mittee; (9) Steel Division. 

#3 Pursuant to War Production Board 
Regulation No. 1, as amended, all legal 
authorities with respect to priority ac- 
tions are vested in the Executive Vice 
Chairman and are subject to redelega- 
tion by him. 

Section 7. Abolition and Transfer of 

— Organization Units and Posi- 


1 The Office of the Program Vice 
rman as established by General 
Administrative Order 2-65 and the Office 
of the Production Vice Chairman as es- 
tablished by General Administrative 
Order 2-76 are hereby abolished. 

2 The Office of the Deputy Director 
General for Distribution and the position 
of Director General of War Production 
Scheduling are hereby abolished and 
their functions, records, personnel and 

transferred to the Program Vice 


43 The Office of the Director General 
for Operations is hereby abolished. Its 
ions, records, personnel and funds 
relating to the supervision and direc- 
tion of industry divisions and field offices 
are transferred to the Operations Vice 
; its functions, records, per- 

to distribu- 


tion control and priority policy are 
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War Agencies Review 











COMPLAINTS AGAINST CMP PROCEDURES have been filed in Washington 
and as a result modifications of some of the original CMP plans have been 
promised. Attention was centered upon this situation through a letter of complaint 


addressed to Executive Vice Chairman Wilson by the Automotive Council for 
War Production. 
Four controversial issues were emphasized: (1) lack of balance between au- 


thorized schedules and materials allotted; (2) split preference ratings; (3) allot- 
ments delayed beyond practical time limits; (4) allotments received for only the 
second quarter when longer-range planning is essential. WPB insists that the diffi- 
culties are recognized and steps are being taken to correct them. 

Because friction and confusion has delayed the necessary inventory of available 
critical materials, CMP will not become fully effective in the second quarter, as 
had been hoped, but officials believe that it will be fully operative by July 1. 

Washington observers, noting the changes which have been made in the 
original program, consider that in its final analysis CMP will shape up as a 
combination of the better features of both CMP and PRP. 

Manufacturers of items identified as Class A products under CMP can now apply 
for their allotments of aluminum, copper and steel under a simplified form. CMP-4A, 
formerly a four-page sheet, has been revised to a single, letter-size page. 

Segregation of aircraft alloy steel orders on producers’ books will permit the 
Aircraft Scheduling Unit to modify the problem of screening monthly production 
schedules. 

Aluminum is to be the first of the controlled materials to be scheduled under 
CMP. Producers are being advised that PRP forms will not be used in the second 
quarter, beginning April 1. Closer control has been put on aluminum plant scrap 
by Order M-1-d, as amended. 

+ 

AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION BOARD organizational chart is amended to include 
a Chief of the Project Service Branch “to“assist in expediting the construction 
of aircraft manufacturing plant facilities, following the approval of the project 
by the Facility Review Board, or the Construction Division, as the case may 
require.” 


a 

INVESTMENTS OF $2,657,112.000 HAVE BEEN MADE IN AIRCRAFT and aircraft 
accessories plants by Defense Plants Corp., Jesse Jones reports. “This exceeds 
by about 10 times the entire assets of all aircraft manufacturers before the war. 
The total square feet of airplane plant space alone—35,000,000—would cover 700 
city blocks, 250 feet by 200 feet. or one solid city bieck 200 feet wide and 33 
miles long. The largest DPC commitment for facilities now in operation is for an air- 
craft engine plant costing $173,357,236.” 


> 

AIRCRAFT MATERIALS CONSERVATION is being arranged through standard- 
ization for the substitution of materials in aircraft construction. This is being 
done through a joint committee developed cooperatively by the Army, Navy 
and War Production Board. Action is being taken under the direction of the 
Operating Committee on Aircraft Materials Conservation of the WPB Aijircraft 
Production Board. Suggested substitute materials are assigned for trial to Army 
and Navy airfields. An Army observer is present when a Navy test is made and a 
Naval representative watches the test at an Army field. 


- 

APPEALS FOR OCCUPATIONAL DEFERMENT may now be transferred to the 
area in which a registrant is employed through a change in Selective Service 
rulings. 

. 

LISTS OF ACTIVITIES ESSENTIAL TO THE WAR have been revised by WMC 
for use of USES offices and Selective Service Boards. The 35 groups of essential 
activities have been indexed to show the particular industries and services in- 
cluded. Approximately 3000 items are indexed and divided into manufacturing and 
non-manufacturing activities. 


* 

CONTROL OF STATISTICAL REPORT FORMS of Federal Agencies is an- 
nounced by the Bureau of the Budget, particularly citing 10 agencies which have 
set up internal control units to improve the quality and coordination of their 
questionnaire forms. These departments are Agriculture, Commerce, Board of 
Economic Warfare, Federal Power Commission, Federal Security Agency, Navy. 
Office of Price Administration, Services of Supply, War Manpower Commission, 
and War Production Board. 


+ 
AVIATION MEDICAL STUDIES by the U. S. Public Health Service have been 
expanded greatly since Pearl Harbor, the Federal Security Agency reports. Current 
research includes clothing for pilots, visual functions for aviators and effects 
of new anti-malarial drugs on flyers. Other studies are being made upon the 
effects of pressure. CONRAD CAMPBELL 


Tom Clark Named 
For Anti-Trust Post 
Tom C. Clark and Hugh Cox have 











transferred to the Program Vice Chair- 
man. 

04 The Office of the Deputy Director 
General for Industry Division, the Office 
of the Deputy Director General for Field 
Operations, the Office of the Deputy 


Director General for Staff, the position 
of Director General of War Production 
and the Production Bureau are hereby 
abolished and their functions, records, 
personnel and funds transferred to the 
Operations Vice Chairman. 


School Honored 
Aviation Institute of Technology, 
3601 35th Avenue, Long Island City, 
N. Y., has been awarded the first 
district efficiency banner by the 
AAF Technical Training Command. 


been nominated to assistant at- 
torney generalships, to head the 
Anti-trust Division and newly- 
created War Division, respectively, 
of the Justice Dept. 


Clark, who has been chief of the 
War Frauds Unit, will replace 
Thurman Arnold in the Anti-trust 
post. The work presently carried 
on by the Unit will be assimilated 
by the War Division under Cox. 
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Army Weather Cadet 
Program to Train 
10,000 Meteorologists 


A new Weather Cadet Training 
Program, expected to graduate more 
than 10,000 meteorologists by mid- 
1945, has been announced by the 
War Dept. A total of 27 universities 
and colleges and the AAF Technical 


Training Command’s_ school in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., are being used. 
Program is divided into three 


phases. “A” phase is the advanced 
stage, which has been continued 
from its: beginning in 1939 when 
regular Army officers took a nine 
month course in professional me- 
teorology. New classes in this di- 
vision will be started as late as next 
July 1. 


In the “B” phase, scheduled to 
start March 15 at 12 colleges, college 
sophomores or freshmen well quali- 
fied in mathematics and physics, se- 
lected from voluntary inductees, will 
take a shortened basic course, going 
on t» the professional classes next 
September. 


“C” phase started February 22 
when high school graduates or col- 
lege freshmen began classes on 12 
campuses. Additional classes in this 
group are planned to begin May 15. 


Students in basic courses continue 
for one year, with one week’s fur- 
lough each three months. After 
graduation, they go to the profes- 
sional meteorological colleges for 
eight months’ further training, and 
receive commissions upon gradua- 
tion. 


So far applications have been four 
times prospective enrollment. All 


applicants are selected from the 
highest one tenth of Army test 
gradings. 


Wings Club Organized; 
Coombe is President 


Organization of the Wings Club, 
an airmen’s club which has the 
full use of the Yale Club in New 
York City, has been completed. 
Membership comprises aviation ex- 
ecutives in New York, as well as 
non-resident members from other 
cities, and many Army and Navy 
airmen. 


President is Reginald G. Coombe, 
vice president of the Central Han- 
over Bank & Trust Co., and vice 
presidents are: Col. J. Carroll Cone, 
assistant vice president, Pan Ameri- 
can Airways; Comdr. David S. In- 
galls, U.S.N.R.; Casey Jones, presi- 
dent of the Casey Jones School of 
Aeronautics; Wing Comdr. Homer 
Smith, R.C.AF.; Clayton Knight, 
the aviation artist, and Lt. Comdr. 
David H. McCulloch, U.S.N.R. 


On the executive committee are 
Col. Cone, chairman; Harry A. 
Bruno, of H. A. Bruno & Associates; 
Arthur R. Christie of United Air- 
craft Corp.; Reginald G. Coombe, 
and Thomas A. Morgan, president 


of the Sperry Corporation. The 
Yale Club in which the Wings 
Club has its quarters, is at 50 


Grand 


25 


Vanderbilt Avenue in the 


Central Station area. 








The skin of freedom’s teeth 


When free America first struck back at 
totalityranny, Boeing Flying Fortresses* 
put teeth in our aerial offensive . . . 
smiting the enemy with death from the 
substratosphere. 

In the photograph above, you see the 
aluminum “skin” that covers the wings 
of the Boeing B-17. To speed the out- 
put of the thirty-two-ton Fortresses, 
aluminum alloy sheets were needed of 
greater dimension than it is practical to 
manufacture. 

On the machine pictured above, de- 
veloped by Boeing tooling engineers, 
standard aluminum alloy stock is auto- 


matically spot-welded into “super-sheets” 
up to 14 feet wide and any desired 
length. Many times faster than flush- 
riveting, the Boeing automatic feed spot- 
welding tables make 65 controlled welds 
a minute, enabling Boeing to meet the 
extremely high U. S. Army requirements 
while maintaining quantity production. 
And the elimination of rivets reduces 


“drag” and increases speed in flight. 


This is merely. one of more than 
100,000 special tools and templates de- 
veloped by Boeing for the faster produc- 
tion of the Flying Fortress. Like many 
other Boeing-developed tools, it has 


been widely adopted by major aircraft 
manufacturers throughout America. 

And tooling is but one of more than 
twenty-five different fields of engineer- 
ing activity at Boeing . . . fields which 
might seem, to the uninitiated, a far cry 
from Flying Fortresses, Stratoliners,* 
globe-girdling Clippers and other Boeing- 
designed and Boeing-built airplanes. 

It is this diverse skill and experience 
in manufacturing, tooling, engineering 
research and design which will some day 
make the phrase “Built by Boeing” a 
hall-mark of better products for free 
men in a better world. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING . 


“THE Terms “FLYING FORTRESS'* AND 


STRATOLINER 


ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 











Aerial torpedoes have to swim only a 
few hundred yards on their own power. But 
first they must be flown hundreds of miles 
to get within striking range. 

How far the tin fish can be carried de- 
pends on the range of our planes. Range 
comes from extra power per pound of weight, 
and therefore is largely a matter of gasoline 
quality. With high-octane gasoline avail- 
able, our engines were designed to produce 
more power—more miles—per gallon of fuel. 

The “fighting grade”’ gasoline which the 
American petroleum industry is turning 
out in vast quantity for our Army, Navy 
and Allied planes is a triumph of chemical 
and engineering ingenuity. Every gallon 
contains Ethyl fluid to boost the already 
high octane rating still higher; to put in an 
extra punch. 

Some 4000 people today are employed in 
the manufacture of Ethy!] fluid. To all of 
them the sight of a plane in the sky, the 
sound of an engine overhead, is a reminder 
that their time and skill are needed. 


‘een nas 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil refiners to improve 
the antiknock quolity of aviation and motor gasoline. 
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(Continued from page 16) 


Damon Warns ‘Bureaucrats’ 





the fine work they are doing . , 

‘The pioneering of shrinking the 
globe has been done by the Air 
Transport Command and the air- 
lines will pick up where they left 
off. Continents and markets for 
your products are no longer hedged 
in by barriers of oceans and moun- 
tains. They have now been reduced 
to distances measured by hours in- 
stead of miles. The importance of 
a city because it was a seaport has 
been eliminated. This will be be- 
cause the aircraft manufacturers 
who are now building planes to 
secure freedom of the air will pro- 
vide you with planes to make use 
of that freedom. The transport and 
cargo planes which will be available 
for your use almost immediately 
after this war are beyond the 
embryonic state. Their speeds and 
capacities are assurance that your 
chances in the competition with the 
merchants of any other nation for 
a foreign market are definitely 
equal. If you are at all skeptical of 
the aircraft to come, bear in mind 
that while it is a brutal manner of 
approach, this war is serving as a 
test laboratory for your peacetime 
flying. Most of the larger transport 
and cargo planes developed by Cur- 
tiss, Lockheed, Consolidated, Boe- 
ing and other aircraft manufactur- 
ers to fly war materials will be 
further enlarged and will be taking 
you or your goods to far-off points 
normally inaccessible to other forms 
of transport. Aircraft manufactur- 
ers are no longer talking about 44 
passenger airplanes. They are 
building or preparing to build 
planes carrying 100 or more pas- 
sengers. Not more than two weeks 
ago, Woodhead, president of Con- 
solidated, told of the mock-up of 
the 400 passenger plane his com- 
pany is preparing. With such planes 
in the offing, it isn’t unlikely that 
the air rates for passenger and 
cargo will be substantially reduced. 
With cargo rates which have hith- 
erto been almost as heavy similarly 
reduced, it is easy to see why your 
business and every industry in the 
country, through the sale of its 
products, will have a hand in 
changing the living habits of this 
country and the world 


Won't Make Planes 

“What do the auto companies in 
aviation offer? I do not believe that 
the automobile manufacturers will 
remain in the airplane industry fol- 
lowing the conclusion of this war. 
First, all the automobile companies 
will have a tremendous market for 
their regular products due to the 
manufacturing restrictions, which 
will have been in effect for nearly 
three years, and secondly, because 
the conversion of the automobile 
industry to airplane manufacture, 
noteworthy as it has been, has 
shown that the glib quotation of a 
motor magnate a few years ago 
about turning out 1,000 planes a day 
has not and probably never will be 
true. In stating that I do not be- 
lieve that the automobile industry 
will be in the airplane business, 
please note that I am talking about 


airplanes. Definitely, I feel that the 
automobile manufacturers will be 
in the motors, accessory, perhaps 
propeller and similar allied fields, 
but not in the main field of plane 
building itself. 

Read Ads Carefully 


“The next time you come across 
an advertisement of one of the auto- 
mobile manufacturers telling a war- 
conscious American public of the 
war products he is manufacturing, 
it will undoubtedly show a picture 
of an airplane, but give the adver- 
tisement more than just a cursory 
glance. Read the copy and you 
will discover it is probably only the 
engine or an accessory and not the 
entire plane that that particular 
manufacturer has made, since only 
a few of the automobile manufac- 
turers are producing complete as- 
semblies of aircraft. I am not in 
any sense attempting to detract 
from the glory of the automobile 
manufacturer which he has justly 
won for turning out those engines 
which have enabled our aircraft in- 
dustry to establish new production 
highs. But I do remind you that 
engines are not airplanes and en- 
gines cannot fly or fight alone. 

“In the private flying field I be- 
lieve we will see large advances in 
numbers of airplanes owned, but I 
feel we should be careful to define 
our terms even there. Just before 
the war broke out we had in this 
country approximately 30 million 
registered automobiles. We all know 
that it takes a negligible amount of 
mechanical or scientific knowledge 
to operate a car. Most people get 
by by being able to distinguish be- 
tween red and green and recogniz- 
ing filling stations. At the same 
time that we had 30 million cars 
we had approximately three hun- 
dred thousand licensed motor boats. 
I do not have to elaborate on the 
obvious: 

More scientific and mechanical 
knowledge is required to operate a 


motor boat than is needed for an 
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In the Wake of a Rout: 


Rommel's Afrika Korps was so frantic 


automobile. While we had all those 
cars and motor boats we had only 
thirty thousand aircraft of all types 
in this country. That figure is all- 
inclusive—the private planes, those 
owned by the Army and Navy, and 
the equipment flown by the airlines. 
Because of many contributing fac- 
tors I do not believe that the ratio 
will be materially changed follow- 
ing the war. We will in all prob- 
ability have more automobiles and 
motor boats than ever before, and 
more airplanes, but the increase in 
the number of aircraft will bear 
some semblance of the same pro- 
portion between automobiles, boats 
and airplanes as that which existed 
before the war. The ratio for air- 
planes, due to the increasing air- 
fields, may be materially improved 
but it will still be far behind the 
numbers of automobiles, and much 
more comparable to the numbers 
of boats. 
‘Unlimited’ 

“I know now of certain post-war 
aviation plans and am _ confident 
that the possibilities for the trans- 
port and cargo plane are practically 
unlimited, except for possible poli- 
tical stifling. There can never again 
be distant places in the natural 
course of existence. It is easy to 
comprehend that when London, 
New York and Los Angeles are 
near together in terms of time, they 
will be much nearer together in 
terms of thought, habits, trade and 
understanding. The day is now not 
far off when we will be able to race 
the sun from New York to Los 
Angeles and not do a bad job— 
leave New York at noon and be in 
Los Angeles at 4:00 pm, Los 
Angeles time. Going in the other 
direction, leave New York at 5:00 
P.M. and get to London for break- 
fast. Leave London at eight in the 
evening and arrive at New York in 
the morning. It will take planes 
capable of cruising at least 400 
miles per hour but as a result of 
what we have learned in this war 
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in its efforts to stay ahead of the British 8th Army in the recent retreat 
across Libya into Tunisia that it abandoned huge quantities of equip- 
ment. Shown here are wrecked planes and spare _~ on the airfield 


at Daba. Photo is taken from the sensational Britis 


Army film "Desert 


Victory." 
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81, Full CAP Member 

A. I. Martin, 81 years old 
and described as “America’s 
oldest licensed pilot,” has re. 
cently joined CAP as a mem. 
ber, along with two sons ang 
a grandson, of Flight 213.34 
Montour Falls, N. Y., Office of 
Civilian Defense reports. Mar. 
tin has passed a_ physical 
exam for a commercial rating, 
and besides drilling two hours 
a week, attends First Aig 
classes. He operates the loca] 
airport, and has made it pos. 
sible “for scores” of local boys 
to fly. “Work, play, live ang 
think with young people,” he 
says. ? 








those planes will be available. 
“When it comes to the composi 
tion of our own towns, large « 
small, it is easy to see what w 
happen when the normal dah 
commuting distance to work my 
be stretched to 200 miles. The reg. 
dential areas of the cities will the 
fan out in concentric circles. Ng. 
urally, this must bring about coip 
cidental view-points and attitude 
of city and country, of communis 
and community. Through the air. 
ways of the future the understani- 
ing of America will be so broadens 
that it cannot help but temper th 
world. All this is possible pra. 
tically—let us not allow bureaucrat 
to stop its consummation.” 





Substitutions Save 
Rubber, Navy Claims 


Saving of 2,000,000 lbs. of crud 
rubber in the manufacture of self- 
sealing tanks for airplanes by sub- 
stituting reclaimed and _ synthetic 
rubber is claimed by the Navy 
Dept.’s Bureau of Aeronautics. 

More than 350,000 lbs. of rubber 
is being conserved by making seal- 
sealing fuel hose of synthetic rub- 
ber, according to announcement 
and another 350,000 Ibs. is expected 
to be saved by using other material 
in the manufacture of aviation fly- 
ing boots, suit bags, life jacket 
oxygen equipment, wading suits ani 
life rafts. 

Johnson Shifts 

Maj. Gen. Davenport Johnson 
formerly on duty at AAF Head- 
quarters, Washington, D. C., ha 
succeeded Maj. Gen. Robert Olds # 
Commanding General of the Second 
Air Force, with new headquarters @ 
Fort George Wright, Washington 
Gen. Olds has received a new a 
signment, War Dept. has announced 
Gen. Johnson holds aeronautical rat- 
ings of Command Pilot and Combat 
Observer. 





New Courses Announced 
American School of Aircraft I- 
struments, Glendale, Cal., has al- 
nounced three new courses which 
cover aircraft engine, flight and 
navigation instruments. They a 
grouped into pressure aircraft i- 
struments, electrical aircraft in- 
struments, and gyroscopic aiftl 
instruments, including the gyro pilot 
Instruction in each course lasts for 
12 weeks. 
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TWO YEARS AT THE FRONT!...IN TEN MINUTES 


Three thousand times a minute the 
aircraft radio equipment atop this 
machine lives through an accelera- 
tion that would cause the toughest 
young airplane pilot to “black out” 
in dive bombing. In a few minutes it 
lives through the jars and vibrations 
it would receive on ten round trips 
from Washington to Chungking. If 
there is a structural weakness in its 
design it shows up instantly; before 


it goes into service. 


This is the largest and most power- 
ful of the various types of vibration 
machines used by RCA in the devel- 
opment and production testing of 
aviation radios. It can duplicate the 
vibration of the smallest plane or 
the mightiest bomber. It can re-cre- 
ate the tremendous vibration strain 
caused by one motor being shot from 
a bomber, or by the diving of a plane 
with 250 pounds of radio at ten 
times the force of gravity! —In fact, 





within three minutes the RCA vibra- 
tor can shake into pieces any radio 
set made — and it would probably 
shake down the building if its 6-ton 
concrete and steel base weren't 
mounted on those giant springs. 
Thus, RCA research helps to 


make RCA’s aviation radio equip- 


ment become more pow- __/FQRYICTORY 
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BUY 







erful, more effective, and 
: WAR 
more dependable, in Bons | 


STAMPS 





performing its vital tasks. 


RCA AVIATION RADIO 


R.A Victor Division * RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA * Camden, N. J. 








—CONGRESS——_ 
Truman Blames Change Orders 


Of Army, Navy for Plane Delays 


By KaTHERINE E. JOHNSEN 


bes services must reduce 
future changes in aircraft 
specifications to a minimum or 
“accept responsibility for less 
production,” the Truman Com- 
mittee warns in its second 
annual report, filed in the 
Senate during the past fort- 
night. “We ought to know now 
what kind of planes we need,” 
it comments, 


Although only one page of the 
committee’s 14 page general ap- 
praisal is devoted to the aircraft 
program, promise is made that the 
group “will shortly submit a sepa- 
rate report on airplanes.” 

“We are producing a very large 
quantity of airplanes, which will 
far exceed anything which our 
enemies can produce, but we are 
not producing to capacity,” the re- 
ort qualifies, listing as the No. 1 

dicap changes in plane specifica- 
tions by the services. The two other 
hindrances to all-out plane produc- 
tion pointed out in the report are: 
“difficulties in obtaining sufficient 
quantities and components of ma- 
terials at the time and in the quan- 
tities needed, and lack of 
trained foremen. supervisors, and 
skilled workmen.” 

The aircraft production planning 
job “is intensified by the greatly 
enlarged schedule of planes and the 
increased material requirements” 
by reason of a larger number of 
big combat types, the report ob- 
serves. 

If Charles Wilson can success- 
fully deal with the problem of ma- 
terials flow, the employe problem 
will be considerably dissolved be- 
cause “the efficiency of workmen 
increases when they have a smooth 
flow of materials and when they 
can see concrete results from their 
work,” it is contended. 


Suggests Alloys 


The group recommends that we 
overcome “one of the worst bottle- 
necks in the aircraft production pro- 
gram”—aluminum extrusions—by 
using other alloys, such as those 
used by the British, which would 
increase the capacity of our ex- 
trusion presses without unduly im- 
pairing the product and by using 
wherever possible rolled forms of 
aluminum instead of aluminum ex- 
trusions. 

“. . . In the case of Army air- 
craft the specifications require a 
very large number of aluminum ex- 
trusions . . . The Germans do not 
use nearly as many extrusions as 
we do, and it may be desirable for 
us to change our methods so as to 
obtain the production which the 
high command has determined is 
necessary,” the report advises. “We 
cannot manufacture enough extru- 
sion presses to provide all the ex- 
trusions now specified because the 
equipment required to manufacture 
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more presses is urgently needed for 
other must programs... 

“The Army did not realize soon 
enough the importance of obtain- 


ing . . huge quantities of 100- 
octane gasoline, because airplane 
production is much greater than 


had originally been planned,” the 
report asserts. “Vast expansion has 
been necessary and the construction 
of facilities to produce 100-octane 
gasoline is properly one of the must 
programs .. .” 


Need Efficiency 


The chief source of increased pro- 
ductivity must come from increased 
efficiency, the report emphasizes. 

“If we can increase the flow of 
materials and the operating effi- 
ciency of the plants, the excuse for 
labor hoarding—that the men are 
held against the time when ma- 
terials will arrive—will cease to 
exist,” it explains, adding: 

“Thousands of war workers from 
whose services no present benefit 
is being obtained will then be util- 
ized. Moreover, the efficient oper- 
ation of the plants and the utiliza- 
tion of such people will impress the 
workers and raise their morale and 
spirit so that we should be able to 
obtain greater production per 
workers. Under such circumstances, 
absenteeism without cause would 
tend to decrease. A man who would 
not brave a snowstorm to reach a 
plant where he would have to lean 
on a machine for lack of material 
would hesitate to stay home when 
he knew that a direct result of his 
absence would be less production 
of an article important to the sol- 
Ciers at the front.” 


The committee claims in its pres- 
ent report that there “has been great 
improvement in the past year, par- 
ticularly in recent months, in the 
correction of the three basic weak- 
nesses” in our war program: 

“1. Inadequate over-all plan- 
ning within Government agencies 
at the beginning of various pro- 
grams, and delay in determining 
basic policies necessary to carry out 
such programs effectively. 


“2. Conflicting authority over, 
and_ responsibility for, various 
phases of the war program, re- 


sulting in delays and buck-passing. 

“3. Hesitancy of Government to 
adopt unpopular or unpleasant pol- 
icies long after the facts clearly in- 
dicated such policies were neces- 
sary.” 

“During the coming year atten- 
tion must continue to be focused on 
the primary need for clearly de- 
fined authority in the administra- 
tion of our domestic war program,” 
the report proposes. 


Praises WPB Set-up 


The committee regards the “cen- 
tering of authority with attendant 
responsibility” involved in the ap- 
pointment of Charles E. Wilson at 
WPB “as a long step toward elimi- 
nating one of the worst organiza- 
tional faults of the war set-up.” 

On management, the committee 
remarks: “Some war contractors 
have hoarded labor and pyramided 
costs. Many of the huge corpora- 
tions which obtained the bulk of 
war contracts were slow to spread 
subcontracts among smaller con- 
cerns.” 








Congressmen Visit Martin : The House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, which recently held hearings on the proposed Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1943, is shown above as it paid a visit to the Glenn L. Martin factory. 
In the front row, left to right, are Rep. Thomas D'Alesandro (D., Md.); Alfred 
Bulwinkle (D., N. C.); Glenn L. Martin; Clarence F. Lea (D., Cal.) committee 
chairman; Lyle Boren (D., Okla.); George Sadowski (D., Mich.); Francis Myers 
(D., Pa.); Charles Halleck (R., Ind.); Clinton Layton (in background), committee 
clerk; H. Streett Baldwin (D., Md.) and Oren Harris (D., Ark.). In the second 
row are Charles Wolverton (R., N. J.), Lindley Beckworth (D., Tex.) and Evan 


Howell (R., Ill.). 


Other Congressmen pictured in the background are Percy Priest 


(D., Tenn.), Joseph O'Hara (R., Minn), Virgil Chapman (D., Ky.) and Thomas 
Winter (R., Kans.). 











The report commends the 
labor organizations on their “@ 
lent job in eliminating work 
pages,” stating that “splendid 
gress along this line has been » 

“However, it must be pointed 
that the campaign to reduce 
senteeism has not accompli 
much,” the group qualifies, 
that “many organizations have } 
slow to_ relinquish pe 
‘featherbed’ and other rules 
cut production, and have not 
tated to press for inflationary 
increases in the face of their om 
long view welfare and the nation 
interest.” 


House Gets Bill i 
Pay Now. Combai 
Trainees Monthly 


A recommendation that CAA; 
non-combetant pilot trainees m@ 
ceive $50 a month compensation 
has been submitted to the Sena 
Commerce Committee by Sen. Rob. 
ert LaFollette (Prog., Wis.), 

LaFollette urged that the com. 
mittee attach his recommendation 
as an amendment to legislation, ay. 
thorizing CPT appropriations to b 
spent for the training of men wih 
military status, which has passed 
the House and is now pending with 
the Senate group. 

“I hope that the (Commerce) 
committee will take cognizance of 
the plight of these men, that the 
amendment may afford some op- 
portunity for consideration of the 
subject, and that perhaps the ful 
committee, or a subcommittee, may 
go into the whole subject matter, 
to the end that some relief may be 
afforded to these men and their 
families,” LaFollette stated on the 
Senate floor. 

As a repercussion to LaFolleties 
move, R. McLean Stewart, Execi- 
tive Director of Training, CAA, ® 
a letter to Chairman Josiah Bailey 
(D., N.C.) of the Commerce Com 
mittee, asked for retention of civi- 
ian status for non-combatant CAA 
pilot trainees if compensation of $# 
a month is voted them. 

“It is not desirable in our judg 
ment that the non-combatant group 
of trainees be called to active t 
as soldiers since such action 
make it impossible to employ them 
in a civilian status in the war é ft 
on completion of their training 
Stewart stated in his letter, read on 
the floor by Bailey. “Acco } 
if it is the view of the Congres 
that they should receive compen- 
sation at the rates which they 
would receive as enlisted men 
active duty, it would seem desit- 
able that arrangements be made t 
provide for the payment of 
compensation without having them 











called to active duty with the 
A a 8 
Stewart indicated in his letter 


that “a good many complaints have 
been registered from various se€- 
tions of the country as to the status 
of these (non-combatant trainees) 
men. Rightly or wrongly, the view 
appears to be held that they should 
be given the same treatment as has 
been accorded to the aviation cadet 
(combat) candidates for the Amy ak 
and Navy.” 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING 


Mu TIPLICATION 


In the month of December 1941, the 

United States was attacked by treachery. 
In anticipation of such a possibility, our 
Government had created a Defense Program. 
Under the Defense Program, by December 
1941, the production of the Beech Aircraft 
Corporation had multiplied 12'/2 times over 
the production rate of the year 1939, when 
Hitler first unleashed his fury. 


With war a reality, efforts were redoubled, 
and by December of 1942 the production 
rate of the Beech Aircraft Corporation had 
reached the astonishing level of more 
than 100 times the average production rate 
for the year 1939. 


This story, repeated all over the United 
States, for all sorts of weapons of war, is the 
prophecy of disaster for the Axis aggressors. 


Comparative Rate of Beech 
Airplane Production 


Year 1939 + 4 + 100‘, 
December 1941 4 4 4 1,250% 


December 1942 ++ ++ +4 10,000% 








A Beechcraft AT-11 Drops a Stick of Bombs 
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Senate Argues 


The question of post-war title to 
air and ship bases constructed on 
foreign territory cropped up during 
Senate debate preceding passage of 
an authorization of $720,000,000 for 
Naval advance bases “in Africa, the 
southern Pacific, and Japan—when 
we get there.” The importance of 
U. S. policy on this subject to 
future airlines is obvious. 

Sen. Robert Taft (R., Ohio) and 
Sen. Scott Lucas (D., Ill.), both 
members of the Senate’s Post-War 
Planning Committee, led the de- 
bate, with Taft urging that “where 
possible” the U. S. should “tie 
| strings” to the bases built with its 
funds, and Lucas staunchly main- 
taining that our job now is fighting 
a war, not planning for our future 
foreign assets. Chairman David 
Walsh (D., Mass.) of Naval Af- 
fairs sided with Lucas. 

When the Senate is authorizing 
/ an expenditure of $720,000,000 for 
/ constructions on foreign soil, Taft 
| interposed, “the policy should be 
| to see that our investment is ade- 
| quately protected, so far as it can 
| be so that its value or salvage value, 
| if there is any after the war is over, 
} will be returned to the American 


e. 
Walsh and Lucas pointed out, 
| however, that “advance bases” are 
} constructed under the exigencies of 
' war when there is not sufficient time 
for international negotiation and 
| that such bases are in the main 
| temporary installations which will 
| be abandoned after the immediate 
military maneuver. 
Taft questioned Walsh who 
handled the authorization measure 
on the floor: “. . . Are we to re- 
ceive a 90- or 100-year lease, or 
| fee title to the property, so that 
after the war is over we will still 
own it, and if anyone else wants 
it he will at least have to pay us 
for it, or . . are the bases to be 
built on someone else’s property 
. « « (to) automatically revert to 
the owner at the end of the war?” 
“I presume that when the time 





REVISING HIS SCHEDULE! 





Over Post-War 


Titles to Foreign Air Bases 


comes to make peace, due consid- 
eration will be given to the fact 
that we have bases on foreign soil 
which have been used for military 
purposes. Either the country to 
which they révert will compensate 
for them or we will hold them if it 
is necessary in our plan for world 
peace,” Walsh replied, adding: 

“Some bases have already been 
built and abandoned when the oper- 
ation was finished. I understand 
most of these bases will be of a 
temporary nature. After we got 
possession of Guadalcanal there was 
no need for a number of bases 
which were necessary during the 
operation. As I understand, it is 
a continually moving activity. I am 
not at liberty to state what I under- 
stand may be the naval strategy 
for the Pacific Ocean during the 
next year. However, I believe that 
every Senator can appreciate that 
the operations will be new. They 
will be undertaken from place to 
place, from possession to possession.” 

Qualifying that “perhaps in certain 
areas it might be advisable and 
perhaps time would be sufficient in 
which to” execute Taft’s suggestion 
of getting future U. S. rights to 
military bases, Lucas cited the cases 
of Guadalcanal and Henderson Field 
and remarked: “If we are to be re- 
quired to negotiate for 30 or 60 
days for an advance base, we might 
as well forget about building any 
type of defense in the Pacific 
Ocean.” 

Contracts for the bases authorized 
amounting to $250,000,000 will be 
made in the 1943 fiscal year, and the 
remainder amounting to $470,000,000 
will be made during the 1944 fiscal 
year, according to Walsh. The Navy 
Supplemental Appropriation bill, 
which has passed the House and 
Senate and is now before a joint 
conference committee, makes $239,- 
740,000 in contractual authority 
available to the Navy for the pro- 
gram. 


CAP Losses Small 


CAP has since its inception 
flown 16,000,000 miles over water, 
with a loss of only about 22 pilots, 
Maj. Earle L. Johnson, National 
Commander, was reported to have 
testified recently before the Senate 
Finance Subcommittee in urging 
Government compensation for death 
or injury of civilian fliers. 


Safety Records 


A total of 360,190 flying hours, 
without a fatal accident, equivalent 
to 1,157 times around the earth at 
the equator, have been accumulated 
by the combined operations of 
Riddle Aeronautical Institute’s Carl- 
strom Field, Arcadia, Fla, and 
Southwest Airways, Inc.’s Thunder- 
bird Field, Glendale, Ariz., according 
to AAF Flying Training Command. 
Carlstrom has operated without 
fatal accident since it opened in 
1941, and at Thunderbird, the 150,- 
000th hour of operation without 
accident was recently: completed. 





Congress Cool 


(Continued from page 13) 











serve Bank of New York, comp- 
troller of Macy’s, and author of the 
skip-a-year tax plan, and Henry 
S. Dennison, president of Dennison 
Manufacturing Co. and vice chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston. 

In its full report entitled “Part 
I: Post-War Plan and Program”— 
but not contained in a widely dis- 
tributed digest—the board made the 
following statement regarding mixed 
corporations with joint private and 
governmental participations: 

“In some sectors of the economy 
public interest may be served better 
by the use of mixed corporations 
than by either wholly private enter- 
prise or outright government owner- 
ship and operation. A variety of ar- 
rangements are possible depending 
mainly on the relative extent of 
government participation. On the 
one hand the government’s propor- 
tionate investment in the corpora- 
tion might be so great that the cor- 
poration would be operated essen- 
tially as a public enterprise. On 
the other hand, private stockholders 
might own a majority interest and 
government representation be con- 
cerned solely with matters relating 
to public policy. In any case, the 
structure of a mixed corporation and 
the special authority delegated to 
government directors can be made 
to vary with the functions of the 
corporation and with the need for 
promoting the public interest.” 

Mixed corporations. the board 
pointed out, are used in the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks, the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Banks and the 
large-scale rent projects under the 
Federal Housing Administration, and 
in a sense the Federal Reserve 
Banks are mixed corporations, at 


least in terms of management. 
“Moreover,” says the NRPB, “many 
private concerns are technically 


taking on the character of mixed 
corporations through acquisition of 
stock by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. As a rule that corporation has 
not interfered in the operating de- 
tails of these concerns, but has 
usually exercised only the preroga- 
tives of a creditor through loans or 
the purchase of preferred stock.” 

The board cited as outstanding 
examples of mixed corporations in 
Great Britain and the Dominions, 
the South African Iron & Steel 
Corp., the Imperial Airways, and 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 

Touching specifically upon avia- 
tion, the report said: 

“In the post-war period, the 
mixed corporation might be an ef- 
fective form of organization for cer- 
tain plants in those industries of 
crucial importance in wartime and 
in which government has made 


- great wartime investments. In this 


category are aluminum, magnesium, 
other basic metals, synthetic rubber, 
some chemicals, shipbuilding, and 
aircraft. 

“Through the mixed corporations, 
government could participate in the 
selection of the areas and the busi- 
ness units which are to continue to 
operate in these industries. More- 
over, government representatives 
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Truman Group 
Launches Study 
of AAF Crashe 


An investigation of mili : 
accidents has been started by 
Senate’s Truman Committee, 

Many Senators, as pointed out} 
American Aviation for Jan. 15, 
taken increasing reports jn ¢ 
press of Army Air Forces domes 
crashes as an indication that thes 
are basic flaws in the Army’s 
ing procedure. 

Although the Army has evidence 
much reluctance in the past to m 
veal accident figures, it has finally 
consented to make them availabe 
to the Truman Committee. Ty 
compilations will also cover th 
foreign fields, but the Committee; 
Chief Counsel, Hugh Fulton, hy 
stated that the investigation yj 
probably be mainly concerned wit 
domestic accidents, particularly jp 
training. 
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could check the degree to whid 
public assistance to these industries 
in the forms of contracts or special 
subsidies was being used to develop 
improved products and to reduce 
costs. Other fields in which this 
type of joint enterprise could bk 
used for new operating units ar 
urban redevelopment, _housi 
transport terminal reorganization, 
air transport, communications, and 
electric power. 

“In order to equip these mixed 
corporations with adequate author- 
ity to carry out development pro- 
grams. government might give them 
special rights, such as the authority 
to use the power of eminent domain 
to acquire necessary properties. 
Such a set-up might facilitate the 
assembly of properties for reorgani- 
zation and more efficient operation. 
Another sphere of action for these 
joint efforts might be the contr 
for the government of certain pat 
ents and properties seized fm 
enemy aliens, and of domestic p 
ents of basic necessity in the p 
duction of war materials. In ti 
latter instance the corporation mij ¥ 
choose to operate the properties de fomn” 
rectly or license them to privalt ey 
concerns.” 
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GETTING THE BIRD! ? 
New York Daily 
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The BF Coodrich Airplane of the moi, 


CESSNA BOBCAT 


WINGED UNIVERSITY. Many of the skilled rich products, including famed Silvertown Tires 


pilots who will bomb the Axis tonight re- used by Cessna, have contributed to this fine 
ceived their first Twin Engined instructions in record. This month 
; Cessna Bobcat AT17 Bomber Pilot Trainers. B. F. Goodrich sa- 
= This sturdy ship, used by both the United lutes the Cessna Bob- 
* the States Army Air Forces and the Royal Canadian cat, a great plane with 
ttee’s , . : ‘ , x ; i 
Air Forces, has earned an enviable reputation a fine record on train- 


for excellent flight characteristics combined ing fields throughout 


cor 


with high serviceability. The many B. F. Good- North America. 
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Smooth Contour Tires for today’s 
faster-landing military aircraft 


ODAY’S WARPLANES are landing at greatly 

increased speeds. They're landing on military 
airfields . . . often short, often rough, often muddy 
... and they’re coming in safely. That’s because im- 
provements in landing equipment have kept pace 
with increased need for safer ground control. 

B. F. Goodrich has played an important part in 
improving warplane ground control by the develop- 
ment of Smooth Contour Silvertown Tires. In addi- 
tion to giving the same excellent performance and 
endurance for which B. F. Goodrich Low Pressure 
Silvertowns are famous, these new tires meet two 
other basic needs of fast-landing warplanes: 
MAXIMUM BRAKING: When warplanes come in fast on 
short, rough fields, they have to be able to stop 
quickly. And they do stop quickly when B. F. Gaod- 
rich Smooth Contour Silvertowns are used on 
wheels equipped with Expander Tube Brakes. 


These brakes expand radially against the entire 


MAKERS OF B. F. GOODRICH TIRES AND OVER 8O RUBBER 
AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR AIRPLANES 


inner surface of the brake drums. The B. F. Goodrich 
Smooth Contour Silvertown was specially designed 
with a large bead diameter which permits the use of 
larger wheel rims and consequently larger brake 
drums. This, in turn, increases the braking surface 
and the grip of Expander Tube Brakes so that they 
can stop fast-landing warplanes quickly. 

MAXIMUM GROUND CONTACT: Warplanes must be able 
to maneuver fast on the ground, too, without the 
danger of skidding. B. F. Goodrich Smooth Contour 
Silvertowns have a wide footprint and non-skid tread 
which meet the need for maximum ground contact 
and stability. 

Right now, the B. F. Goodrich Smooth Contour 
Silvertown is proving its worth on world battle- 
fronts. It is filling the need for safer ground control 
at high speeds. And it’s just one more reason why 
leading aircraft manufacturers specify with con- 
fidence, “B. F. Goodrich Aviation Equipment.” 
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Why Smooth Contour Silvertowns mean 


SAFER LANDINGS AT HIGH SPEED! 


The advantages of Low 
Pressure and Smooth 
Contour Silvertowns are shown 


in these sketches. The Low Pressure 






















Silvertown (a), with smaller bead 






diameter, has adequate braking sur- 






face for transport and slower-speed A 






ships, plus extra cushioning vital in 






many operations. The Smooth Con- 






tour Silvertown (b), with much 






larger bead diameter, provides room 






for the extra braking surface needed 






to stop a fast warplane quickly. It 






offers the advantages of both high 






pressure and low pressure tires, ' 






modified to meet military require- 






ments of speed. 























4 This test tells the tale. The 


heavy road wheel on this machine is 
rotated to simulate landing speeds up 
to 150 m.p.h. When the desired speed is 
reached, tire is thrust against road wheel 
and braking applied until it comes to a 
full stop. By timing this operation, the 
exact rolling distance can be found. 





































Note the wide footprint and non- 
skid, self-cleaning tread—both features of B. F. 
Goodrich Smooth Contour Silvertowns which 
assure maximum ground contact and stability. 


































































De-Icer Slide Film for 
Designers-Now Available! 
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vw ALL DESIGNERS OR MANUFACTURERS OF AIRCRAFT SHOULD | a eg 
SEE THIS IMPORTANT STEP-BY-STEP STORY OF DESIGN FOR Pacific.” 


DE-ICER PROTECTION. This reading slide film sets forth the | pressed © 


| ee ” - 4: : . have helc 
| know-how” of providing the best De-Icer protection for your vears, an 
new airplanes in a clear, detailed manner that technical men will in the Ps 
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A reproduction of the film is presented in an attractive, pocket. Congrat 


size booklet, and copies are available to designers and engineers to you! 
on request. 

The pictures on this page will give you a hint at the data you 
may expect to find in the film. If you have any part in the planning 
of airplane design, be sure to send us your order, as explained in To the Ed 

° ° ° horchi 
the ordering instructions below. geo 
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HOW TO ORDER~— Ail the De-Icer slide films and booklets are avail- 
able without cost when requested on your business letterhead. Address your 
inquiry to the B. F. Goodrich Co., Dept. 7191, Akron, Ohio. The booklets 
will be furnished in sufficient quantity for all members of your organization 
who might be interested. “De-Icers & Design” will be especially helpful to 
airplane manufacturers, designers and engineers, while ‘Development of Ak 

the De-Icer” and “De-Icer Servicing and Installation” will be of interest Ton 
to everyone concerned with De-Icer operation, maintenance and servicing. 7 
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Washington, D. C. 
Editor: 
eo perfectly delighted with 
your editorial in the March 1 issue 
entitled “U. S. Imperialism in the 
pacific.” Word for word, you ex- 
pressed exactly my own views. I 
have held these views for many 
years, and after my tour of duty 
in the Pacific last summer I was 
more convinced than ever of their 
correctness. have been fighting 
for the principles involved in these 
views ever since, and I intend to 
keep it up. — 

Congratulations and more power 

to you! 
Metvin J. Maas, 
House of Representatives. 
¥ 
Kansas City, Mo. 
To the Editor: 

Churchill said in substance: 

“So that there may be no mis- 
understanding we intend to keep 
our own.” 

England saved the world from 
Hitlerian slavery and wouldn’t it 
be a fine display of gratitude to 
attempt to seize her islands in the 
Pacific. 

Thank God the vast majority of 
Americans are not Moronic Myopes. 
W. G. LAuURENSON. 
. 


Frankfort, Kansas. 
To the Editor: 

The daily papers quote a recent 
editorial in your magazine as urging 
a definitely and openly avowed im- 
petialistic program with regard to 
the Pacific area following this war, 
on the vart of the United States. 

Now that is undoubtedly a good 
policy, if— 

1. You want to see American boys 
killed by thousands in a continuing 
war, 

2. You want to load America 
down with an endless burden of 


taxes. 

3. And all in order that a few 
selfish, grab-it-all American indi- 
—_ and corporations may get 
rich. 

Otherwise it is the rottenest pro- 
gram you could possibly formulate. 
_ You talk of “benevolent imperial- 
ism.” There is no such thing. Eng- 
land does not hold India for India’s 
good, but for what Englishmen get 
out of her. We held the Philippines, 
not for what we could do for them, 
but because of what Americans got 
out of them, and the objection to 
giving them their independence 
came from that source. Japan wants 
them for the same reason. You and 
others will get over this grabbing 
idea, or else you will destroy our 

erica. 
Wricrt M. Horton. 


Dallas, Tex. 
To the Editor: 
x... has been a long time since I 
ve written to anyone to offer 
commendation for an editorial or 
article, but I feel that I must do so 
in instance. Congratulations! 
Your editorial entitled “U. S. 
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Imperialism in Pacific” in the Mar. 
l issue . . . is a marvelous example 
of advance thinking on a subject 
that is dear to all of us in the avia- 
tion industry. You have unques- 
tionably struck the keynote for one 
of the most important points of con- 
sideration from the standpoint of 
our country at the peace tables fol- 
lowing the close of the war. 
Joun E. Cook 
Superintendent of Rates, Reserva- 
tions and Schedules. 
Braniff Airways 
a 


Washington, D. C. 
To the Editor: 

I have just received a clipping 
from the February 1 issue of Amer- 
ican Aviation entitled “U. S. Lab 
Steps Up Plane Plywood Research 
Worx.” 

In this article the following state- 
ment is made: “Gum is being used 
extensively to replace mahogany, no 
longer imported.” This is a very 
gross misstatement of the facts. 
Mahogany was imported very sub- 
stantially for war work during 1942 
and the program for mahogany 
exports as sponsored by the Board 
of Economic Warfare under Defense 
Supplies Corporation contracts for 
1943 is very substantially larger 
than 1942, 

The programs for the production 
of wood aircraft and for PT boats 
are based upon a very large im- 
portation of mahogany for this pur- 
pose. 

Georce N. Lams, Secretary, 
Mahogany Association, Inc. 
Chicago. 

(Reader Lamb is correct—mahogany 
is still imported. WPB's lumber and 
lumber products division says the amount 
imported in 1942 was less than 1941.— 
Ed. Note). 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
To the Editor: 

Needless to say I experienced no 
little feeling of warmth and plea- 
sure on reading in your March 15 
issue your editorial commenting on 
our recent advertisement on post- 
war private aviation. All credit to 
Steve Webb and his henchmen and 
many thanks to you on their behalf. 

Lewis E. Prerson, Jr. 
President 
Aircooled Motors Corp. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
To the Editor: 

Many, many thanks for the kind 
words in your editorial, “The Right 
Approach” in American Aviation 
for March 15. If you really mean it 
about the framed _ reproduction, 
we'll send it along to you practically 
immediately. 

STePpHEN M. Wess 
Spritz AND WEBB 
Advertising Agency 
(Editor's note: You bet we mean it.) 
+ 


Africa. 
To the Editor: 

Opinion: a damn fine magazine, 
with precisely the sort of coverage 
most appreciated by personnel of 
commercial airlines. Neither too 
technical nor too general. 

J. A. Rem, Jr. 
Pan American Airways 














Miss Church 


Wagner Mrs. Haddock Horton 


Grant McConachie, general manager, and Bernard Phillips, assistant 
general manager, of Canadian Pacific Air Lines’ western lines, recently 
spent a week in Los Angeles inspecting plants of Lockheed and Douglas 

. . John C. Leslie, division manager of Pan American Airways, has been 
elected to the Council of the Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences . : 
Superior Court Judge Ernest D. Wagner recently applied for a job in 
one of Vega’s California plants, planning to work after court sessions. 


Laura Burns, who was taught to fly by Amelia Earhart, is now working 
as an inspector in Brewster Aeronautical Corp.’s flight test department 
in Johnsville, Pa. Mrs. Josephine M. Haddock, one of the oldest 
living parachutists, is now employed at a U. S. Naval Air Station in 
Massachusetts . Miss Ellen E. Church, first of eight stewardesses 
employed by United Air Lines in May, 1930, has been reported to be a 
member of the first Army Air Evacuation Unit in North Africa. 


George Pelletier, formerly aviation editor of PROVIDENCE JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN, is now a lieutenant in public relations for the Navy ... 
Joseph R. Horton has been appointed vice president of Embry-Riddle Co., 
Miami, in charge of aircraft and engine overhaul divisions . . John M. 
Stuart, former publicity director for Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corp., has joined Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. as Washington editorial 
representative, and Leo Kieran, who used to handle Z-D’s eastern ad- 
vertising, is now eastern editorial representative. 


Ernie Miehle, American Airlines’ traffic representative in Los Angeles, 
is new chairman of Los Angeles Junior Chamber of Commerce Aviation 
Committee . Counselaire Clara Spencer, for two years in Western 
Air Lines’ downtown traffic office, will be in charge of new Hollywood 
traffic office to be opened at 6331 Hollywood Blvd., site of general offices 
moved last week from Burbank Clyde S. Fullerton, director of 
training and manualization for TWA, was recently in Los Angeles on @ 
week’s visit during which he lectured at airline training classes held at 
University of Southern California and Los Angeles City College. 


{Last issue in this column we were royally bawled up [and out) on the note that 
George H. Scragg, director of advertising and sales promotion for The White 
Motor Company, is editor of "The Beam." This much is correct but we said "The 
Beam" is the official organ of the Early Birds. We should've known better. "The 
Beam" is the official organ of the Quiet Birdmen. The official organ of the Early 
Birds is the "Chirp," edited from its inception by Major Ernest Jones. Sorry, Messrs. 
Scragg and Jones.—Ed. Note) 


of Covington, Burling, Rublee, 
Acheson and Shorb, and while with 
that firm handled numerous legal 
matters for the Air Transport As- 
sociation, specializing in Air Traffic 
Conference activities. 

He joined the Navy as an avia- 
tion volunteer specialist shortly after 
declaration of war, and was at- 
tached to the aviation unit of a 
carrier. With this unit he was 
transferred to Guadalcanal where he 
served until December, 1942. He 


Obituary 


Lt. William Sheldon 


Lt. William Du Bose Sheldon, 
USNR, 29, well-known aviation at- 
torney, died Mar. 10 at the Marine 
Corps Air Station, El] Centro, 
Cal., shortly after his return from 
the Southwest Pacific and Guadal- 
canal. 


A native of Washington, D. C., 





Lt. Sheldon was a graduate of had been recommended for citation 
Western High School, Princeton for aw-rd of the Silver Star. 
University and the Harvard Uni- Lt. Sheldon was buried in Arling- 


ton National Cemetery with full 


military honors. 


versity law school. He was associ- 
ated with the Washington law firm 


























CAB Awards 
New Line on 


Temporary Basis 
TEMPORARY route be- 


tween New Orleans and 
Guatemala City via Merida, 
Mexico, was awarded Pan 
American Airways by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board on Mar. 16, 
following approval of President 
Roosevelt. 

At the same time, the Board 
denied applications of American 
Export airlines for routes between 
New Orleans and Balboa, Canal 
Zone, and between New Orleans 
and Havana. 

The PAA certificate will expire 
at the end of three years. “In view 
of the enormous importance of air 
transportation in future interna- 
tional relations, whatever general 
reconsideration of basic interna- 
tional aviation policy which this 
government may be called upon to 
undertake in the immediate post- 
war period should not be hampered 


’ by a decision of the Board granting 


an unlimited authorization in this 
proceeding,” CAB explained. 


To, Start Soon 


Because no new equipment will 
be necessary, PAA will be per- 
mitted to inaugutate service as soon 
as possible. 

In selecting PAA instead of Ex- 
port to perform the service, the 
Board asserted that “the difference 
in the cost of the two proposed 
operations is of such magnitude as 
to outweigh any benefit which 
might accrue by the inauguration of 


; @ competitive service by an Amer- 


ican flag carrier at this time.” 
PAA, the Board noted, now oper- 
ates between Guatemala City and 
Balboa. By the addition of 1,075 
miles of new route it can furnish 


|| transportation from New Orleans to 
'!| Merida, Guatemala City, other Cen- 
‘| tral American cities and the Canal 


Zone, it added. 

“Export’s proposed operation to 
the Canal Zone would involve the 
establishment of 1,950 miles of new 
route with resultant expenses of 
establishing and maintaining facili- 
ties for such operation. Pan Amer- 
ican presently operates into all 


‘|| points to be served, except New 


Orleans, while the entire route 
would be a new operation for Ex- 
port. Pan American estimated that 
capital expenditure of $177,000 for 
additional ground equipment would 
be necessary. Export’ estimated 
capital requirements in excess of 
$1,200,000 not including the cost of 
the Consolidated 28 and S-44 air- 
craft.” 

Export, the Board continued, 
would have a “new and compara- 
tively short route and by operating 
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PAA Gets New Orleans—Guatemala 
Route; Export’s Application Denied 





only to the Canal Zone Export 
would be completely dependent 
upon connecting carriers for through 
traffic. Under these circumstances 
it is questionable that such a com- 
petitive operation from the United 
States to Central America at this 
time would prove a _ satisfactory 
standard of comparison with Pan 
American.” 

The proposed Export operations, 
the Board contended, “could hardly 
be expected to approach any degree 
of self-sufficiency at an early date, 
whereas Pan American is rapidly 
approaching that stage in its Latin 
American operations. This is illus- 
trated by our recent decision 
wherein the rate of mail compen- 
sation received by Pan American 
under its contract with the Post 
Office Dept. was reduced from about 
82c per revenue mile for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1941, to 17.83c per 
= mile on and after Sept. 1, 
942.” 


REA Reports 
All-Time Highs 


New all-time highs have been re- 
ported by the Air Express Division 
of Railway Express Agency. Dur- 
ing 1942, gross revenue exceeded 
$9,000,000, an 111% increase over 
1941. Weight of shipments totaled 
10,582 tons, 93% more than in the 
previous year, and number of ship- 
ments amounted to 1,405,320, 7.5% 
over 1941. 

Average weight of shipments in- 
creased from 8.6 lbs. to 15.4, aver- 
age charge per shipment went up 
from $3.27 to $6.43, and at the end 
of 1942, more than 35 tons of air 
express were being flown daily. 

International air express  ship- 
ments totaled 182,000, 27% higher 
than in 1941, and revenue from this 
type of traffic was up 97%. Com- 
bination rail-air shipments were 
320,167 in 1942, a 243% increase 


ever 1941. 





WAL Profits Increase 
Despite Mileage Cut 


Western Air Lines, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Cal., reports net profit on 
1942 operations of $693,703.30, equal 
to $1.69 each on 409,954 shares out- 
standing, which compares’ with 
profit of $5,980.64 in 1941. Provision 
of $315,000 was made for 1942 Fed- 
eral income taxes. 

Operating revenues totaled $2,375,- 
056.59, despite a decrease of 26.1% 
in revenue miles flown. Passenger 
revenue amounted to $1,242,540.81, 
17.7% over 1941; mail revenue was 
$760,572.94, 10.4% lower than the 
previous year, but air express was 
$166,944, 141.9% above 1941. 

Western attributes this improve- 
ment in income, especially passen- 
ver revenue, which accounted for 
52.3% of gross revenues, to “in- 
creases in passenger load factors, 
revenue passenger miles flown, and 
air express . (and) an adjust- 
ment of the allocation of ground 
costs to commercial operations.” 

Operating and general expenses 
were $1,582,159.59, which Western 
believes “may not be effectively 
compared with those of previous 
years because a substantial portion 
of such costs have been allocated 
to other than commercial operations 
and because of the material change 
in operations resulting from the loss 
of equipment and the decrease in 
schedules flown.” 

During 1942, the line had a per- 
sonnel increase of 66.5% to a total 
of 593, consisting of 178 women. 

Concerning the future, company 
feels that “Larger and faster equip- 
ment is a certainty. Existing routes 
may be expanded and supplemented 
with feeder routes, and indications 
are that air cargo will play an im- 
portant part in the future world 
commerce.” 

Balance sheet as of Dec. 31, 1942, 
shows total assets of $2,512,150.29 
and current assets of $1,643,647.18, 


including cash, $572,115.31. 








C&S Future Headquarters: Here is an artist's conception of 

what Chicago & Southern Air Lines’ general offices at Memphis Mu- 

nicipal Airport will look like when completed. Construction of the 

building, which will cost between a and $80,000, started last 
; month. 
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R. E. Lees, Named 
Economic Research 


Director for TW4 


Robert E. Lees, assistant Vice. 
president of Rubber Developmen 
Corp., branch of Defense Supplic 

i" mt : Corp., has nm 
signed the 
Position apn; 
about Apr. ; 
wi ] l becom: 
director x 
Economic Re. 
search fo, 
T ra nscontj. 








Lees headqua 
in Kansas 
according to the company, 


At one time affiliated with 
Autogiro Corp. and the old 
cairn company, Lees since 1934 
been connected with Goy 
aviation agencies. 
Deputy NRA _ Administrator j, 
charge of air transport, commercial 
aviation and other transport ae. 
tivities. 

In 1936 he was appointed chie 
of the Aeronautical Section of the 
U. S. Maritime Commission, and ip 
1940 joined the aircraft section of 
Office of Production Management 
When OPM became WPB, Lees was 
made chief of the Aircraft Priorities 
Branch, remaining until last De- 
cember, when he became assistani 
to Reed Chambers, vice-president 
of Defense Supplies Corp. 
— is a native of McKeesport, 

a. 





EAL Revenues Up,| 
Nets $1,885,503 


Increased operating revenues 
during the year ended Dec. 31, 1942, 
$15,355,809, as against $13,666,591 in 
1941, enabled Eastern Air Lines to 
show net profit of $1,885,503, equal to 
$3.28 on each of 575,608 common 
shares, opposed to $1,609,706, or 
$2.81, in 1941, as disclosed in EAL’s 
annual report. 

Federal income taxes for 192 
amounted to $627,904, and excess 
profits tax, after $350,000 post-war 
credit, was $3,150,000. President and 
general manger Eddie Rickenbacker 
pointed out, however, that exact in- 
terpretation of excess profits tax 
sections of the Internal Revenue 
Code has yet to be made, and that 
until that has been done, provision 
will be made by EAL for this con- 
tingency. Should this not be a lie- 
bility for 1942, “total provision for 
Federal taxes on income will be re- 
duced by approximately $2,000,000. 

Balance sheet as of Dec. 31, 1#2 
shows total assets of $18,710,428, and 
current assets of $15,250,122. Cur- 
rent liabilities are listed as $6,055 
037. Earned surplus was $6,1791%. | 





TWA Reelects ) 


At recent stockholders’ meeting, | 
all directors and officers of Trans- 
continental and Western Air, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo., were reelected ? 
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Sub 


smasher 


To smash a sub, you first find the sub. That takes 
a fairly large bomber with a fairly long range, for 
oceans are big and subs are small. 


After you find your sub you go into a power-dive, 
quick, and drop your bombs. U-boats now crash- 
dive in just 20 seconds. Ordinarily you can’t do 
much of a power-dive with a medium bomber 
—not and stay in one piece. 


But you can in a Lockheed Hudson bomber! 
Lockheed Hudsons hold the official RAF Coastal 
Command record for having smashed more subs 
than any other warplane 


The reason is simple. The Lockheed Hudson, like 
the Lockheed Lightning and the Vega Ventura, 
was designed, engineered and built to provide 
extra strength and extra dependability. It has 
been used by the RAF longer than any other 
American bomber 


for protection today, and 


progress tomorrow, look to 


Lockheed 


FOR LEADERSHIP 


$+ 


Vega Ventura Lockheed P-38 


medium-range bomber Lightning fighter 
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Air Transport 
Will Preserve 


Peace—Pogue 


The development of a world air 
transportation system would in- 
troduce into world affairs, “with 
original and telling force, the funda- 
imental material factor which has 
operated nationally to produce so- 
cial understanding. economic wealth 
and unity,” L. Welch Pogue, chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
told the Federal Bar Association of 
Washington, D. C., on Mar. 18. 


“For the first time in history,” 
jhe said, “it will be possible to 
of a world community in 
which the peoples of the world will 
be only hours apart, and thus close 
to that mutual understanding and 
tolerance of the lives and habits of 
|their neighbors which will con- 
tribute mightily toward enduring 
peace. 


“In the enlightened use of the air- 
plane for the development of eco- 
;momic wealth and social under- 
'standing rests the future peace and 
|happiness of the world.” 


The expert organizations of the 
(UL. S. airlines and their highly 
|trained personnel “were presented 
|to the nation ready-made, so to 
| speak, at the outbreak of the war,” 
| Pogue asserted. “They were pre- 
pared for whatever service they 
might be called upon to perform in 
, the all-important field of military 
| and auxiliary military air trans- 
| portation. This preparedness proved 
|to be a wartime asset far beyond 
| expectation and even as yet of un- 
| Measured value.” 

The hundreds of thousands of 
planes which we have on our war 
program have resulted “in the con- 
centration of engineering and tech- 
nical talent in the manufacture of 
aircraft and their accessories which 
will result in advancing the art of 
aviation and its technology by an 
incalculable number of years; let 
us say 50 years—it may be more, 
it may be less; but the advance 
has truly been large . ‘ 


“Sociologically and economically, 
the fundamental material factor in 
so closely knitting these United 
States has been the establishment 
of an unexcelled transportation sys- 
tem. In recent years, air transpor- 
tation has been an increasingly im- 
portant factor in this system. After 
the war this fledgling industry may 
become the major force. 


“The airplane, economically and 
socially powerful in peacetime, has 
also the increasing potentiality of 
becoming the greatest instrument of 
destruction the world has ever 
, known. We must adjust our think- 
ing to conceive of a world in which 
we must all live in peace or suffer 
the risk of death from the air. In 
the air must this war be won. In 
the air must the peace be pre- 
served.” 














TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES in Jan- 
uary flew 278,933 Ibs. of mail, compared 
with 128,103 in January, 1942, hauled 
47,289 Ibs. of express, against 13,564, and 
= 8,003 passengers contrasted with 





Air Mail Catastrophe 
(An Editorial ) 


Postmaster General Frank Walker said in Los Angeles re- 
cently that air mail may be limited to government and military 
business because of a shortage of airplanes. He hinted that civil- 
ian air mail might be restricted to a 500 mile radius. Bewailing 
the requisitioning of half the air transport planes in the country 
by the Army, he said he hoped to get priority for transport air- 
planes “but if we can’t, the answer is clear: drastic curtailment.” 

What a shocking admission of the deterioration of the Post 
Office Department’s administration of air mail! What an astound- 
ing lack of planning and gumption! For years the Post Office 
Department was entrusted with the responsibility of developing 


and expanding air mail in this great country. 


“The mail must go 


through.” For years the P. O. Department played politics, placed 
shackles on the operators—and made big profits on air mail. And 
now the P. O. sits back, whimpers like a sick pup, and betrays a 
stupidity of public administration that has had few counterparts 


in U. S. national life. 


In Canada air mail has a priority. No military leader can 


oust air mail from its place on transport planes. 


Every na- 


tion in the world recognizes the vast importance of speedy mail 
delivery except the United States which has consistently tagged 
along at the end of the parade. How about the hundreds of 
thousands of American citizens who paid out extra money in the 
early days to send their mail by airplane in order to advance 
this method of delivery? How about the airlines who promoted 
air mail at much cost in order to develop business and aid 


commerce? 


Postmaster General Walker sat complacently by when the 
Army requisitioned transport planes. He has not made a serious 
effort since then to insure speedy air mail deliveries. And now he 
tells this country that civilians may not be able to use the air 
mail service when only a very few more airplanes would remove 
every bottleneck in the nation. It is a tragic, inexcusable and 
blundering shame—the culmination and climax of maladmin- 


istration and lack of guts. 


Airlines Prepare Answers 


To CAB on Fare Reductions 


As this issue went to press ll 
of the domestic airlines were pre- 
paring answers to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board’s order asking them 
to show cause why their passenger 
fares should not be reduced 10%. 

On Mar. 15-17, representatives of 
these airlines met in Washington to 
attempt to formulate a passenger 
fare reduction acceptable to the 
Board. After three days, however, 
they decided to file individual 
answers to the Board’s order. 

Among proposals presented by 
the airlines to CAB during the 
three days was one known as “three 
tens and a half,” under which the 
companies would establish a 10% 
discount on round trip tickets, air 
travel card plans and government 
travel, and half fares for children 
between 2 and 12. 

However, when the plan was pre- 


sented to CAB by a _ committee’ 


(Jack Frye of TWA, O. M. Mosier 
of American and C. E. Woolman of 
Delta) it was rejected as unsatis- 
factory. The Board, it is said, felt 
that such reductions would be 
“sales methods” and might also be 
discriminatory. 

Rejection came as somewhat of a 
surprise to the airlines, inasmuch 
as the show cause order had stated 


that fares should be reduced to 
approximately the levels of last 
July, at which time round trip dis- 
counts, scrip and government dis- 
counts and half fares were elimi- 
nated. Some officials had _ inter- 
preted this statement as an invita- 
tion to restore the discounts. 

Apparently, it was said, CAB’s 
thinking on the subject had 
changed. Apparently it now wants 
a flat 10% reduction in the basic 
rate structure. 

It is known that some airlines are 
willing to go along with this think- 
ing, but whether it will be unani- 
mous is not known. After answers 
are filed, lengthy hearings may be 
held, with the prospect that the 
rate structure will remain muddled 
for some time to come. 

Airlines affected by the show 
cause order are American, Braniff, 
Chicago & Southern, Delta, Eastern, 
National, Northwest, Pennsylvania- 
Central, TWA, United and Western. 


Carsello Appointed 
George Carsello, recently general 
foreman, has been appointed super- 
visor in charge of air express, Los 
Angeles and vicinity, for Railway 
Express Agency, Inc. 
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Airline Statistics 
Service Set Up By 
AMERICAN AVIATION 


American Aviation Reports , 
new statistics reporting service for 
the aircraft and air transport jp. 
dustries, is announced by America, 
Aviation Associates, Inc., effectiy, 
Apr. 1. ; 

Each subscriber will receive ox. 
tensive summaries of the individyg 
monthly reports as soon as they ap 
filed by the domestic airlines wit, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, 

These summaries wil be distrib. 
uted, as received by CAB, in ty 
sections. Part one of each airline: y 
report wil linclude all importa 
traffic figures, in totals as wel] , 
by individual air mail routes. The» 
figures will include pounds an 
pound-miles of mail, express, anj 
excess baggage; passengers carried 
both total and revenue; passenger 
miles, total and revenue; available 
seat miles operated; revenue pas- 
senger load factor; trips scheduled 
started, extra sections, and trips 
completed; aircraft performance 
factor, including scheduled mile 
and scheduled miles fiown, per- 
centage completed; aircraft miles 
flown, as well as revenue plane 
miles flown; engine hours flown, 
total and revenue; aircraft fuel and 
oil consumed, and _ aircraft hours 
flown, both total and revenue. 

Part two of the summaries sent 
to subscribers will carry various 
breakdowns for operating revenues 
and expenses for each line, includ- 
ing net profit or loss for the month 
and for the year to date, and 
various balance sheet items. Also 
recorded are the number and types ¢ 
of aircraft owned. rented, and oper- 


ated. 

The regular reporting service, 
whereby current reports will be 
mailed to subscribers immediately 
upon receint by the Board, will 
start Avr. 1. Within a few weeks, 


American Aviation Reports will be 
staffed and equipped to furnish 
upon special order, any public 
figures which have been filed with 
CAB in the nast three years. Fees 
for special services will vary with 
the work involved. The War Dept 
only recently lifted censorship on 
all domestic scheduled airline sta- 
tistics not involving work done by 
the lines under contract to the 
Army or Navy. 

Inquiries on either the regular 
reporting service or special assign- 
ments should be addressed to 
American Aviation Associates, Inc 
American Building, Washington 
a & 


DC-3s to PLUNA 
Two new Douglas DC-3 trans- | 
ports were recently delivered 10 
the PLUNA airline in Uruguay, the 
full name of which is Primera { 
Lineas Uruguayas de Navegacion 
Aerea. Both planes are now 
service. Principle route of the 
company is from Montevideo, cap- 
ital of Uruguay, to Ascuncion, Paré- 
guay, with additional service to the 
interior of Uruguay. Arrangements | 
for purchase of the equipment were | 
made through the Defense Supplies 
Corporation in Washington. 











Hot air is the supercharger : 


gremlin”... 
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— CAUSES 
DETONATION 


— REDUCES POWER 


AiResearch Intercoolers provide 


control that helps raise critical altitudes 


tern SUPERCHARGER in compressing 
air heats it considerably. And as 
increasing altitudes require more and 
more air compression—this heat makes 
it tougher for the power plant to main- 
tain its normal rated power. Thus hot 
air becomes a “gremlin” that reduces 
the critical altitude of the power plant. 


liow well AiResearch Intercoolers 
have curbed this heat “gremlin” is now 
proven. Today, on every Allied front, 
these Intercoolers are helping increase 
the density of carburetor air intake — 
helping the power plants of American- 
made warplanes to deliver added use- 
able power at critical altitudes. 


AiResearch 


MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 


CALIFORNIA 


“Where Controlled Air Does The Job“ * Engine Oil Cooling Systems * Engine Coolant Systems 
Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems * Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 


luggedness is an outstanding feature 
of the AiResearch Intercooler, despite 
its extremely light weight. It is manu- 
factured of heat-treated aluminum al- 
loys. Tubes are mechanically fastened 
and jig assembled —they stand up 
against back-fire. 

And, the entire assembly is ano- 
dized for protection against corrosion 
... another reason why the AiResearch 
Intercooler provides freedom from 
maintenance trouble. 


AiResearch Intercoolers are manu- 
factured in flattened or round tubular 
units ... adaptable to every shape and 
size requirement. And the intercooling 
experience of the engineers who de- 
veloped them is available to all aircraft 
manufacturers. Inquiries are invited. 
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States Claim Legal Precedents 
| For Levying Gas Tax on Airlines 


By C.uirrorp GUEST 


ECENT action of the Vir- 

ginia Supreme Court of 
Appeals in upholding a state 
tax on gasoline used in inter- 
state aircraft operation em- 
phasizes a trend toward more 
and more legal precedent on 
| which states can base their 
claims for aviation gasoline 
taxes, regardless of the pre- 
dominance of interstate com- 
merce factors in most airline 
operations. 

A review of court cases and opin- 
ions of attorneys general involving 
aviation gasoline taxes during the 
past decade shows cases arising in 
nearly a score of states, and an 
overwhelming majority decided in 
favor of the state taxing authorities. 

In most cases it was held that 
such state taxation does not vio- 
late the commerce clause of the 
Federal Constitution—the claim most 
frequently advanced by airline op- 
erators. 

In two cases it was held that an 
airline’s interstate and intrastate 
| operations were so commingled that 
the gasoline tax could not be ap- 
| portioned between the two classes 
| of operation and, therefore, was un- 
| enforceable. Other court decisions 
and opinions involved such ques- 
tions as taxing gasoline pu 
in one state and stored in another, 
and whether a tax should apply 
on gasoline used in pilot training, 
or in ground tests and flight tests 
of planes. 


Not Discriminatory 


In the Virginia case, brought by 
' American Airlines, Inc., the Su- 
preme Court of Appeals held that 
the imposition of a tax on gasoline 
consumed in aircraft operated in 
interstate commerce, and making no 
trips which begin and end within 
the state, does not impose a dis- 
criminatory or regulatory burden on 
such interstate commerce. The court 
denied the airline’s suit for refund 
of a portion of the tax and justified 
the imposition cf the tax as a re- 
imbursement to the state for ex- 
penses incurred in providing suit- 
able aircraft facilities within the 
state. 

The airline had paid a tax of five 
cents per gallon on gasoline pur- 
chased within Virginia. Upon ap- 
plication for a refund, the state 
granted a refund of two cents per 
gallon, but retained the balance. 
The history of the case highli 
the trend in placing liberal con- 
struction upon state taxing powers. 

During the period covered in its 
allegations, American Airlines did 
no intrastate commerce within the 
state of Virginia and the only place 
in Virginia where its planes landed 
or took off was the old Washington- 
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Hoover airport, near Washington, 
~~ & 

In passing on the issue of inter- 
state movement, the Court of Ap- 
peals cited the Virginia statute 
which applied—Chapter 71 of the 
Acts of Assembly of 1940—and 
quoted the following language from 
the statute: 

“That there be, and hereby is, im- 
posed, and hereby required to be paid, 
through medium of deduction from re- 
funds as now required by law, . . . 
a tax of three cents on each gallon of 
gasoline purchased in this State for 
use and used by intrastate operators in 
the propulsion of airplanes or any kind 
of aircraft; and a tax of three cents 
on each gallon of gasoline purchased in 
this State for use and used by inter- 
state operators in the propulsion of air- 
planes of any kind of aircraft in in- 
trastate operations and within the bor- 
ders of the State of Virginia, the amount 
of tax to be based on the flight logs 
of each trip and average consumption 
of gasoline per hour per month.” 


Court’s Decision 


The court’s decision then set forth 
the following reasoning: 

“The difficulty, if any, is not in the 
meaning of the several words, but in 
the phrasing of the words, that is, in 
the two phrases ‘interstate operators in 
the propulsion of airplanes or any kind 
of aircraft in intrastate operations,’ and 
‘and within the borders of the State of 
Virginia.’ 

“The common and accepted meaning 
of intrastate means ‘within’ or ‘on the 
inside.’ An ‘intrastate operation’ is an 
operation which during its whole course 
of flight or transportation is within the 
jurisdiction and confines of a _ single 
State. 

“An ‘interstate operator’ of airplanes 
may be engaged in both intrastate and 
in interstate operations. His interstate 
operations include continuous flights 
from one State to another State. For 
a part of such interstate journeys the 
planes are propelled within the borders 
of each State over which they fly. 

“The two phrases are in the con- 
junctive, being joined by the word ‘and.’ 
If only interstate operators engaged in 
intrastate operations were intended to be 
covered, there would be no occasion to 
use the second phrase ‘and within the 
borders of the State of Virginia,’ be- 
cause all intrastate operations are with- 
in the borders of one State. Giving 
effect to both phrases, as we are re- 








Chick Delivery: Pan American 

Airways’ flight steward Barney Sawicki 

and hatchery expert John Perry tuck 100 

baby chicks into their excelsior bed for 

transportation via Clipper from the U. S. 
to Honolulu. 


quired to do, they embrace gasoline 
purchased for use and used by inter- 
state operators both in their intrastate 
operations and in so much of their in- 
terstate operations as take place ‘within 
the borders of the State of Virginia.’ . 

“In addition to the meaning of the 
language itself, there are two other 
reasons to support our conclusion. The 
last clause of Section 2 of the 1940 
Act provides that ‘the amount of tax to 
be based on the flight logs of each trip 
and average consumption of gasoline 
per hour per month.’ No such provision 
is necessary for intrastate flights for. 
in such flights, the measurement can be 
made from the tanks. That the measure- 
ment of gasoline used on interstate 
flights, within the borders of a state, 
can be readily made in the manner pre- 
scribed by the statute is shown by the 
claim of the plaintiff for a refund. 
made by the method prescribed. This 
added provision of measurement would 
not be necessary if the 1940 Act only 
reached intrastate commerce, as did the 
1938 Act, which included no such pro- 
vision. 

“To adopt the view of the plaintiff 
would be to say that the amendment of 
the 1938 Act, by the 1940 Act, made 
no change in the 1938 Act and that the 
latter Act was wholly ineffective and 
futile.” 


Claims ‘Use’ Tax 


The airline had contended that 
the tax is not on sale, purchase, 
storage or withdrawal of gasoline 
used or consumed in interstate com- 
merce but is a “use” tax which di- 
rectly burdens commerce. 

“The flaw in plaintiff's contention,” 
said the court, “is the assumption that 
the tax is a ‘use’ tax. The statute does 
not levy a tax for the ‘use’ of gasoline 
in the propulsion of airplanes. No such 
construction has been placed upon it so 
far as we are advised by State officials 
charged with its enforcement — 
No tax is paid in Virginia upon gasoline 
purchased outside of Virginia, although 
such gasoline may be used in flights in 
or over this State. If the tax was upon 
the ‘use’ of gasoline, it would be im- 
material where the gasoline was pur- 
chased for computing the tax . ‘ 

“We are not greatly concerned with 
the name by which the tax is called. It 
is the effect of the tax that is material 


“We are unable to agree with the 
plaintiff that the imposition of the tax 
discriminates against it in carrying out 
its operations as an instrument of in- 
terstate commerce, or that it creates such 
a burden as amounts to regulation. Every 
tax is, to some extent, a burden upon 
the subject to which it affixes itself. 
The test is not whether it is a burden, 


but whether it is discriminatory or 
regulatory.” 
“Measured by that test,” the court 


added, “we find no discrimination, actual 
or potential, against the operations of 
the plaintiff or any burden in the na- 
ture of a regulation. It is subject only 
to the same tax which the State im- 
poses upon intrastate commerce.” 

In at least four similar cases car- 
ried to the United States Supreme 
Court, the levying of state gasoline 
taxes was upheld, in recent years. 

In an action brought by Eastern 
Air Transport, Inc., against the 
South Carolina Tax Commission, a 
state tax on intrastate sales of gaso- 
line was held not unconstitutional, 
although the gasoline is to be used 
by airplanes flying in interstate 
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commerce. The “mere purgh 
supplies or equipment for 
conducting a business which 
stitutes interstate commerce 
so identified with that of cop 
as to make the sale immune 
nondiscriminatory tax impe 
the State upon intrastate ¢ 
the Court held. 

When the state of Wyomiz 
pealed a lower court dec 
favor of Boeing Air Transpo) 
the U. S. Supreme Court 
where gasoline has been ig 
into a state and stored at 
port, although it is to be 
filling the tanks of aircraft 
ing in interstate commerce, 
theless such withdrawal from 
age may be subject to state g 
tax. The court said: “A Sty 
validly tax the ‘use’ to which 
line is put in withdrawing # 
storage within the State, and 
ing it in tanks of the pl 
withstanding that its ultimate 
tion is to generate motive po 
carrying on interstate come 

A similar Tennessee law wag 
held by the Supreme Court ing 
brought by the Nashville, G 
nooga & St. Louis Railway 
which is frequently cited in 
litigation. The court ruled # 
levy of a State tax on 
purchased in a foreign state oy 
interstate rail carrier and stored 
it in the taxing state for futures 
in its interstate railway ope 
is constitutional. 


Other Cases 


Other gasoline tax cases, 
reviewed, include: 

Alabama: An opinion by the 
general held that a local oil ¢ 
is required to pay the state gaso 
on gasoline regularly sold t 
ships” for their own use in 
commerce. “When gasoline is i 
and comes to rest within the state 
is withdrawn from storage, it has 
out of interstate commerce and is 
ject to the gasoline tax. The fact 
it is afterwards sold to airships for 
own use while engaged in inten 
commerce does not violate the commerce 
clause of the Federal Constitution.” 

Florida: Opinion by the attorney gen- 
eral maintained the fact that an air- 
plane is engaged in interstate commerce 
almost entirely, or even entirely, doe 
not exempt it from the payment of the 
gasoline sales tax of six cents per gil 
lon on the sales of gasoline made i 
Florida, even though it would exempt 
gasoline used by such airplanes from 
the operation of Chapter 13756, Laws 
of 1929, which prescribes a gasoline tat 
upon gasoline stored in Florida for us 
in Florida. 

Idaho: State law requires each dealer 
engaged in the sale of motor fuels © 
pay the tax. Varney Air Lines, Inc.} * 
brought action to restrain the state from 


e 








collecting taxes on gasoline it bought | &Nginec 
outside the state and used within tht aeronat 
state in its airplanes, on the grounds 

it contravened the commerce clause and perienc 
that Varney did not sell gasoline. The ao 
U. S. District Court of Idaho held that} mission 
the state can tax gasoline within the 

state but that the plaintiff did no The 


“sell” gasoline; and that the state Gy — 

tax gasoline used in airplanes wher | bonded 

the state furnishes aviation facilities and | 

such tax does not violate the commere | the firs 

clause. / | 
Indiana: Attorney general held that | gear. I 

Curtiss-Wright Flying Service was @- | dier, n 

titled to refund of tax on gasoline used | 

in its own planes, but could not claim 

refund on gasoline sold by it for use | 

in other planes. 


Louisiana: American Airways, ae 
(Turn to page 43) te 














Fairchild AT-14 


Fairchild Perfects a Plane to Speed Advanced Training 


The new Fairchild AT-14, a twin-engine ad- contains all instruments required under all conditions of a long 

ta vanced trainer designed for quick production range bombing attack. It is powered by two Fairchild Ranger 

mele ¥ from non-strategic materials, is a product of Fairchild Twelve air-cooled, in-line inverted engines. In every phase of its 
bought | gineering versatility—a versatility gained through extensive design and construction it bears the unmistakable Fairchild 


ud aeronautical research and the application of ex- “Touch of Tomorrow.” 

Te = . - -Agouaggas of airplanes for specific BPR cnt Coming Fairchild achiev ements in im- 

3 ee ch yongs dt che en plementing our war in the air will further 

ean, -he AT-14 is of Fairchild Duramold plastic- mon war ofert is unity, unity of reflect Fairchild’s engineering versatility in 

wher | bonded plywood construction throughout. It is Nokon That ie the hard. foc creating the plane for the purpose. They, too, will 
mers | the first trainer of its type with tricycle landing semeasenes eee ft ne bear “The Touch of Tomorrow”—for the ad- 
that | GAT. It accommodates pilot, co-pilot, bombar- Om the ius vancement of aeronautical science and for a 
ot dier, havigator-radio operator and gunner and more certain Victory in the air. 

claim 

r use 


Inc. 


—s ae rf 
GIP, {| Yds Division of Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown, Md. 
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Lea Forecasts 


Air Bill Action 
About Mid -April 


The omnibus Lea bill—contem- 
plated as “The Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1943”—will probably be 
brought up for House action 
“around the middle of April” with 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee offering one fundamental 
amendment at that time, Rep. Clar- 
ence F. Lea (D., Cal.), chairman 
of the committee and author of the 
bill, forecast in an interview with 
American Aviation. 

The amendment would write the 
provisions of the President’s Re- 
organization Plan of 1940, establish- 
ing the present organization of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, into 
the bill. 

“This would abolish the Plan, 
and result in government by an act 
of Congress rather than by Presi- 
dential directive,” Lea pointed out. 

In writing the amendment, the 
committee will also aim “to clarify 
some uncertainties, such as_ the 
demarcation of duties between the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and Ad- 
ministration, existent under the Re- 


organization order,” he added. 


Lea and other Congressional avia- 
tion leaders have questioned the 
wisdom of the President’s order, 
particularly the abolition of the in- 
dependent Safety Board. 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
in framing an organizational pro- 
vision for the Lea bill, was faced 
with two alternatives: (1) pattern- 
ing the legislation in line with the 
President’s order, or (2) overriding 
the Reorganization order and re- 
verting back to the organizational 
set-up provided in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938. Lea’s decision 
which appears to carry with the 
committee is to pursue the first 
course. 

His hesitancy about the decision, 
however, is indicated in his re- 
marks during the early stages of the 
bill’s consideration. 

Aside from the organizational 
amendment, “no changes of great 
importance” will be offered by the 
committee,” Lea predicted. “We like 
to present the House with a clean 
piece of legislation, however, so it 
may well be that we will offer a 
re-drafted bill,” he added. 

Other members have indicated 
that the committee would offer a 
greatly revised substitute as a result 
of extensive hearings held after 
the bill was reported out of com- 
mittee. 

“We will have many additions and 
subtractions to suggest to the 
House,” Rep. Lyle Boren (D., Okla.) 
remarked. 

The bill was reported out on Feb. 
11, but hearings were re-opened 
shortly after the defeat on Mar. 2 
of the Nichols resolution which 
would have transferred jurisdiction 
of commercial aviation to a new 
committee. 

Advocates of “State’s rights” have 
aired staunch opposition to the ex- 
tension of Federal control over 
commercial aviation provided by the 
bill and a fight over State versus 
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United Asks CAB Approval 


To Control Mexiean Airline 


United Air Lines on Mar. 17 
asked the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to approve the purchase of 75% of 
the capital stock of Lineas Aereas 
Mineras, which operates 1,700 route 
miles in Mexico. 

The company told the Board that 
its recent loan to LAMSA had given 
it an option to acquire controlling 
interest. 

LAMSA maintains scheduled pas- 
senger and cargo service from Nog- 
ales and Juarez on the Mexican-U. 
S. boundary to Mexico City, and 
from Torreon to Mazatlan. An- 
other route from San Luis Potosi to 
Nuevo Laredo is not at present be- 
ing operated. 

How United intends ultimately to 
tie LAMSA into its U. S. system 
was seen when it was revealed that 
the latter company has been grant- 
ed permission to operate between 
Nogales and Juarez. Nogales is ap- 
proximately 370 miles from San 
Diego and 480 miles from Los An- 
geles, both of which are served by 
United. 


“While ultimately it may be pos- 
sible to establish an air link from 
LAMSA’s northwestern terminal at 
Nogales to United’s west coast 
route extending from San Diego to 
Vancouver, our present objective is 
to assist the operators of LAMSA 
to obtain improved ground and 
flight equipment,” W. A. Patterson, 
UAL president, explained. 

“The Mexican company was 
founded in 1931 by Gordon Barry, 
an American flyer, who has oper- 
ated it continuously since that time. 
It is United’s intention to leave the 
operating management of LAMSA 
in the hands of those people who 
developed it, and to expand the 
company around its own leaders.” 

If CAB approves the application, 
United will immediately undertake 
construction of modern plant and 
maintenance facilities for its sub- 
sidiary at Mexico City, Patterson 


said. Improvements in flying and 
ground equipment will also be 
sought. 
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Map Shows 1,700-Mile System Which UAL Would Control 





Federal control is expected on the 
House floor. Endorsement of the 
policy of Federal control over all 
aircraft operating in airspace over 
any state, however, has been given 
by L. Welch Pogue, chairman of the 
CAB, William A. M. Burden, Spe- 
cial Aviation Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, Col. Edgar S. 
Gorrell, President of the Air Trans- 
port Association, and other import- 
ant aviation witnesses. . 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES, Inc., in Feb- 
ruary, 1943, carried 4,741 revenue pas- 
sengers, compared with 4,026 in January. 
and operated 2,990,167 revenue passenger 
miles, contrasted with 2,612,999. ‘And 
in February, 1943, NWA hauled 100,119 
Ibs. of air express, compared with 56,- 
931 Ibs. in the same month of 1942, op- 
erating 69,612,577 express pound miles 
against 40,590,308. 


UNITED AIR LINES, despite a 13% 
decrease in revenue airplane miles flown 
in February, reports 22,274,800 revenue 
passenger miles, up 36% from the 16,- 
377,368 in February, 1942. Revenue air- 
plane miles in the 1943 month totaled 
1,578,340, against 1,816,174 a year earlier. 
Express pound miles in February, 1943 
totaled 540,738,000,. 31% more than the 
413,932,147 reported in February, 1942. 
Mail pound miles amounted to 1,- 
455,509,000, contrasted with 759.853,871, 
a 92% increase. 


PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, eastern 
division, carried 123,717 passengers in 
Latin American service during 1942, op- 
posed to 111,066 in 1941. Division re- 
corded 8,968,031 miles of flight in the 
‘42 year, compared with 5,816,163 in the 
previous year, a 54% increase. Foreign 
air mail in and out of M‘ami amounted 
to 2,178,791 Ibs. in 1942 which was a 
195% increase during 1942. An expan- 
sion of 650% was experienced in air 
cargo cleared through Miami. 








] 
C&S Advertising 
Cut Protest 


A storm of protest burst ary 
the ears of the Civil Aeronay 
Board last fortnight over 
Board’s action in telling Chicago 
Southern Air Lines to reduce j 
advertising and publicity e 
from $110,000 to $40,000 yearly 

In ordering the company to gy, 
cause why its air mail pay sh 
not be set at .3 mill per pound. »; 
the Board claimed that “i 
the limited capacity 
passengers, it appears to be » 
necessary to continue advertisn. 
and publicity expenses at preyigg 
levels . Ra 

This action brought a strongly. 
worded wire to CAB from the Ai 
vertising Club of Los Angele 
which stated that although it hy 
no direct concern with C&S %, 
feel strongly that the principles » 
such that we cannot refrain from ; 
protest if the facts are as reporte 

“We believe that your concen 
should be with the fairness of th 
price paid for services rendered ; 
the government or the Post Offic 
Dept., with the facilities the con. 
pany has for such service, ani 
with the safety and efficiency wit 
which it carries out its part of any 
contracts or agreements; but thi 
the matter of how much mone 
should be spent for advertising 
other services of an entirely di 
ferent nature should have no mor 
bearing on those points than the 
color of the company’s planes. . , 
We . . . feel strong that it is setting 
a disastrous precedent when any 
government body dictates to th 
management of a company how its"? 










money should be spent or not 
spent.” 
In an_ editorial, the Chicago 


Journal of Commerce asserted that 
“the CAB ought to be brought up 
sharp in this magisterial attempt 
to throw its weight around.” 
The CAB, the newspaper said 
“now sets itself up as the judge and 
jury of airlines’ advertising cam- 
paigns, and should that power go 
unchallenged, this Federal agency 
probably will pass on next to the 
quality of the advertising copy pu 
out by the airlines, and whether 
the advertisements have the correct 
or incorrect amount of feminine) 
pulchritude pictured thereon, ant] 
other related matters . . . / 
“This is the inevitable tendency) 
of all Federal agencies: to de 
vast and indefinite privileges ant} 
prerogatives, to attempt to exer} 
cise them and if successful, to | 
on to broader domains. In this pat-| 
ticular case, the CAB feels quail 
to pass on matters which, one migh! 
suppose, only the executives of "| 
airline are competent to decide. 
Ralph S. Damon, president af 
Republic Aviation Corp., in a New 
York speech (see story elsewhere 
discussed the C&S case with the 
comment that “in other words, the 
Board, instead of remembering 





‘words of the Act which created it 


to ‘foster and develop,’ is endeavor 
ing to become the mother-in-law © 
determine how many handke 

you put in your pocket et 
morning.” 
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A “Marauder” 


gets away on AEROLS* 


Far superior to similar Axis planes, Martin's B-26 
bomber, called the “Marauder,” has established 
an enviable record in the North Africa campaign. 


Equipped with Aerols, the “Marauder” takes off and 
lands readily on the unfavorable terrain of Tunisia. 


In today’s global war, Aerols are also serving on 
every other front, on every type of plane. From the 
steppes of Russia to emergency fields in the South 
Sea Islands, Aerols are contributing to the achieve- 
ments of American aircraft. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION +* + CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and gen- 
eral industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks 
and buses, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work. 


i - a . on 
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*THE SHOCK ABSORBING UNITS ON AN AIRPLANE'S LANDING GEAR THE NAME {tS DERIVED 
FROM THE WORDS “AIR AND “OIL” — THE FLUIDS USED TO DISSIPATE THE LANDING SHOCKS 
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: ro As E. | 
AYS BY GUARDIAN MEET ALL CONTROL NEEDS © 


%& Whether the principle is electronic or magnetic... whether the job requires a tiny A.C. 
relay or a heavy-duty D.C. solenoid ... whether time delay or instantaneous action... there 
is usually a “Relay by Guardian” to meet the “specs” on most applications .. . from animated 
electric signs to electric chokes for the Army's amphibious tractors. 


LIGHTWEIGHT AIRCRAFT CONTACTORS... 


The SC-25 and SC-45 lightweight contactors have double wound coils 
drawing 2 amperes to close the contacts vigorously. The current is 
then reduced to .180 amperes which is sufficient to keep the contacts 
firmly closed. These new contactors are interchangeable with earlier 
types B-4, B-6A and B-7A. Another new contactor is the B-8 which is 
interchangeable with the B-4 on intermittent duty applications. The 
B-8 handles inrush currents up to 1500 amperes. Contacts close 
firmly at 6 volts. All of these units are built to U.S. Army Air Force 
specifications. B-8 Solenoid Contactor 


GUARDIAN @ELECTRIC 





































1608-D WEST WALNUT STREET 


A COMPLETE LINE OF RELAYS SERVING AMERICAN WAR 
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State Taxes 
(Continued from page 38) 








——— 

: asoline in tank car lots from 
ogy complained that the Loui- 
sana statute which levies a tax on 
gasoline “sold, used or consumed in 
the State of Louisiana for domestic con- 
sumption,” is a tax on the privilege of 
engaging in interstate commerce. The 
y. §. Supreme Court held that the tax 
is upon the privilege of selling, using 
or consuming gasoline. “The stored 
gasoline is deemed to be ‘used’ within 
the State and therefore subject to the 
tax when it is withdrawn from the 
Michigan: In an issue raised by Ford 
Motor Co. in connection with daily plane 
flights Detroit-to-Buffalo, the attorney 
general held that the gasoline tax “is 
not applicable in the instance of gaso- 
line consumed by airplanes used exclu- 
sively in interstate commerce. However, 
where airplanes make use of public 
airports a tax may be imposed upon 
gasoline consumed by such airplanes 
making such use, notwithstanding their 
engagement in interstate commerce. Air- 
ports bear the same relationship to air- 
planes as do highways to automobiles, 
hence there is no infringement of the 
Federal commerce clause in the imposi- 
tion of a gasoline tax as a privilege fee 
for the use of public airports.” 


New Mexico 


New Mexico: In one airline case the 
U. S. District Court for New Mexico 
held that since the gasoline tax could 
not be apportioned between its inter- 
state and its intrastate business, the tax 
was inapplicable. Subsequently in a 
case brought by Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc., the New Mexico Su- 
preme Court held that “the excise on the 
us of gasoline offends the commerce 
cause of the Federal constitution and 
cannot be enforced in the case of one 
purchasing gasoline in another state and 
using it in this state as fuel to propel 
aircraft in interstate commerce” but 
that a gasoline tax on sales made in New 
Mexico was not in violation of the 
commerce clause. 

Oklahoma: The U. S. District Court 
ganted an injunction to United States 
Airways, Inc., to prevent. collection 
of gasoline taxes where interstate and 
intrastate operations were so commingled 
that the tax could not be apportioned. 
Tennessee: In an American Airways, 
Inc., case the U. S. Supreme Court held 
that the Tennessee statute “does not 
impose a property tax upon the gasoline, 
but it imposes an ‘excise’ or ‘privilege’ 
tax upon the business of storing and 
withdrawing the gasoline and the amount 
is computed upon withdrawals. The 
Storage and withdrawal, being com- 
pleted. in Tennessee, is an intrastate 
tansaction, and not a transaction in 
interstate commerce. It is a business 
subject to a ‘privilege’ or ‘excise’ tax.” 


Utah 


Utah: The State District Court en- 
tered a decree enjoining state officials 
from collecting a gasoline tax upon 
gasoline used by planes in interstate 
commerce, though accounting must be 
made and tax paid upon all gasoline 
used in intrastate commerce. 
Nebraska: The attorney general rec- 
ently issued an opinion that operators 
F of training schools under the CAA pilot 
Waining program were entitled to re- 
imbursement of the amount of the tax 
paid on gasoline. He also held that 
cost plus” contractors with the Federal 
government are not exempt from the 
Sate tax on aviation gasoline used in 
areraft ground-testing and flight-testing 
operations and used to fuel completed 
Planes for delivery to the Federal gov- 
emment at a designated spot, in accord- 
ance _~ the terms of the contract pro- 
- P 
7 une Ss for the cost 
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Assuring itself of a prominent 
position in the expected post-war 
scramble of over-ocean air routes, 
Northeast Airlines on Mar. 17 filed 
application with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board for a 22,866-mile net- 
work from Boston to London, Paris, 
Moscow, Stockholm and other Euro- 
pean points. 

Northeast now holds two records: 
(1) it is the first domestic airline 
to seek an extensive foreign air 
network, and (2) it has the oldest 
application now on file with CAB 
on which no action has been taken— 
Boston to New York, filed Nov. 12, 
1938. 

Routes asked by Northeast in- 
clude: (1) Boston to London and 
Paris, (2) Boston to London and 
Paris via the Azores, and beyond 
London to Amsterdam, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Leningrad and Moscow, 
(3) Boston-Newfoundland-Glasgow- 
London, (4) Boston-Newfoundland- 
Reykjavik-Faroe Islands-Glasgow- 
London, and _ Boston-Reykjavik- 
Faroe Islands-Oslo-Stockholm-Len- 
ingrad-Moscow, with a branch line 
from Oslo to Copenhagen and 
Prague. 

In support of its application, 
Northeast stated that it now has 
sufficient trained personnel to con- 
duct the operations and has had 
the experience in operating similar 
services. The company added that 
it has already performed the pion- 
eering work necessary to conduct 
the operations, inasmuch as it was 
one of the first to operate a regu- 
larly scheduled air cargo service 
across the Atlantic. 

Large planes suitable for exten- 
sive over-water flights would be 
used, Northeast said, adding that it 
will furnish all necessary data when 
hearing is held on the application. 

“In practical terms,” the com- 
pany said, “the proposed route from 
Boston to Moscow would permit 
traveling the distance of approxi- 
mately 5,000 miles in a period of 
18 hours and at a probable cost no 
greater than that of a third-class 
trans-Atlantic steamship fare. Lon- 
don would be reached from Boston 
in 14 hours; Paris and Amsterdam 
in an additional hour.” 

Northeast’s application followed 
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Big Plans: Northeast Airlines’ pro- 
posed 22,866-mile trans-Atlantic air net- 
work is studied here by H. Anderson, 
vice president and chief operating offi- 


cer; S. J. Solomon, president, and 
Robert S. Swain, vice president-treasurer. 





by two weeks the address of en- 
terprising President Samuel J. Solo- 
mon before the Boston Advertising 
Club, in which he said that “the 
actual experience we have had since 
January, 1942 in connection with 
the war effort convinces us that 
these (North Atlantic) routes will 
be practical, easy to fly and produc- 
tive of great benefit to the foreign 
commerce of the United States.” 


New Nylon Tire 

United States Rubber Co., New 
York, N. Y., has announced a new 
nylon airplane tire, which it claims 
is “actually more than twice as 
strong as any made from rayon or 
cotton fabric.” The tire has been 
developed to withstand the heavier 
loads of latest plane models, and 
is already in use in battle areas. 


February Accidents 


Safety Bureau of Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board reports nine fatal acci- 
dents in non-scheduled flying during 
February, and two such accidents 
in regular scheduled operations. In- 
vestigation was completed on six 
non-scheduled accidents and on both 
of the scheduled mishaps. 





Northeast's Proposed Routes 
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Northeast Seeks 22.866-Mile Col. T. O. Hardin 
Trans-Atlantie Air System 

















































Is Awarded DFC 


Col. Thomas O. Hardin, well 
known in the air transport industry, 
has been awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross “for pioneering air 
transport and combat air support 
operations in Africa and the Middle 
East,” the War Dept. announced 
Mar. 18. 

Before entering the Army, Col. 


Hardin was president of Southwest 
Feeder Airlines, assuming that posi- 
tion after serving as vice president- 
safety for TWA. He was also a 
member of the CAA’s independent 
Air Safety Board. 


“When his organization was es- 
tablished (Col. Hardin is operations 
officer of the Africa-Middle East 
Wing of the Air Transport Com- 
mand) he surveyed a number of 
new air routes so that personnel 


and equipment could be speeded to 
this theater of operations,” the cita- 
tion said. “Col. Hardin was the 
pilot of the first American transport 
plane to land at Touggourt, Biskra, 


Atar, Tindouf, Marrakech, Adjouf, 
Dakar, and Columb-Bechar. 
“During the Royal Air Forces 

operations against the German 


Army in Africa, Col. Hardin trans- 
ported vitally-needed gasoline by 
air to the Allied front line bases. 
He also served as a pilot in Algiers, 
Tunisia, and in Moroccan combat 
areas surveying fields and airdromes 
for air support operation. Many of 
these flights were made in the face 
of possible enemy interception, over 
dangerous terrain and with virtu- 
ally no navigation aids. 

“The unflagging devotion to duty 
and disregard of personal danger 
exhibited by Col. Hardin during 


these missions reflect the highest 
credit on himself and the Army 
Air Forces.” 


AMERICAN AIRLINES has announced 
1,678,198 Ibs. of air mail flown in Janu- 
ary, 1943 contrasted with 945,526 in 
January, 1942. Pound miles amounted 
to 1,048,103,258, against 572,177,077. Air 
express transported in January, 1943 
totaled 1,224,196 Ibs., 80.39% over the 
678,643 Ibs. in the ‘42 month. Pound 
miles of express flown were 626,229,905, 
opposed to 338,659,279, an increase of 
84.91%. Traffic to Canada increased 
145.22% over January, 1942. 


CANADIAN civil air 
November, 1942, carried 16,720 revenue 
passengers, compared with 19,530 in 
October and 11,202 in November, 191. 
Freight hauled declined to 310,521 Ibs. 
from 1,262,078 in October and 460,364 in 
November, 1941. But mail increased to 
499.515 Ibs. from 470,028 Ibs, in October 
and 243,002 Ibs. in November, 1941. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, Inc., flew 1,- 
332,602 Ibs. of air express in February. 
1943, against 628,804 in February, 1942, 
a gain of 111.9%, and performed 677,- 
220,830 pound miles in the ‘42 month, 
contrasted with 330,257,601 in the pre- 
vious year, a gain of 105%. Likewise, air 
mail pounds in February, 1943 were 
1,748,011, against 935,009 a year previous- 
ly, or a gain of 87%, and air mail pound 
miles were 1,104,474,262, against 581,- 


534,050, or a gain of 89.9%. 


lines, during 
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In the Services 





Maj. Frederick R. Crawford, executive vice president and a director of 
Pennsylvania-Central, is stationed at Atlanta with the Plans and Special 
Projects Section of the Third Air Service Area Command. 

Robert Post, chief passenger agent for TWA at Lockheed Air Terminal, 
Burbank, Cal., is now an army air cadet at Corpus Christi. 

Peggy Collins and Connie Peterson, formerly counselaires for Western, 
have enlisted in the WAVES and SPARS, respectively. 


Sales and Traffic 


R. C. F. Baer, former United eastern superintendent of reservations at 
Chicago, has been named superintendent of reservations service for the 
company’s entire system, succeeding John P. Cisler, who has been trans- 
ferred to the company’s work analysis department. H. K. Cary, formerly 
district superintendent of reservations service at San Fancisco, becomes 
eastern superintendent of reservations service at Chicago. C. C. Robinson, 
formerly district superintendent of passenger service at San Francisco, 
has been named western superintendent of station service at San 
Francisco. | 

Trans-Canada has announced the following traffic department changes: 
Gordon R. Wilson, who was city traffic manager at Montreal, has gone to 
Winnipeg as chief clerk, specializing in rate and tariff work. Herbert D. 
Harling, formerly city traffic manager at Toronto. is now district traffic 
manager, Winnipeg. W. G. Courtney, former Vancouver ctm. is now 
dtm at Toronto. He is succeeded in Vancouver by John J. Robinson, 
from Toronto. J. F. Burritt, Winnipeg traffic representative, has been 
transferred to Toronto in the same capacity. R. E. Deyman, Windsor 
ctm, is now assistant dtm at Toronto. S. L. Blowes, Toronto traffic 
representative, has been named traffic representative in charge, Windsor. 

Seale Fuller, formerly of Continental’s Albuquerque station, has been 
promoted to district traffic manager at Wichita. Paul F. Sullivan has 
| been transferred from Denver reservations to the Albuquerque field 
| Office. E. E. Pennington, formerly of Hutchison. is being sent to Wichita 
| as supervisor of passenger service. William Cormack has taken over as 

station traffic manager at Denver. 

Mickey Hogarth, senior woman employe in United’s reservations de- 
partment, has been transferred to Seattle. 








Operations 





Emerson Woodward has been named personnel coordinator in North- 


United Plans for 
Post-War, Says 
Annual Report 


Despite a 16% decrease in revenue 
airplane miles flown, revenue pas- 
senger miles flown increased almost 
7%, mail-ton miles increased 83% 
and express ton-miles increased 
126% over 1941, United Air Lines 
discloses in reporting net earnings 
of $3,134,356 for 1942. 

These earnings, realized from 
operating revenues of $23,593,595, are 
equal to $2.08 a share, and compare 
with earnings of $598,050, or 40c, on 
operating revenues of $18,967,994 in 
1941. 

“Improved airline maintenance, 
the elimination of long non-stop 
flights, the temporary suspension of 
certain stops and sections of routes, 
and the discontinuance of sleeper 
plane service for the duration have 
contributed to United’s high utiliza- 
tion of its present fleet of Douglas 
Mainliners,” company explains. 

The 1942 operating revenues in- 
cluded passenger revenues of $15,- 
198,087, mail revenues of $5,655,775, 
express revenues of $2,139,266, com- 
mercial revenue of the company’s 
Boeing School of Aeronautics of 
$99,473, and other net revenues of 
$500,991. Operating expenses and 
taxes totaled $20,576,309, against 
$18,403,246 in 1941. Taxes alone 
amounted to $3,206,311. 

Balance carried to earned surplus 
was $2,134,356, and report explained 
that in 1942 United set aside $1,- 
000,000 as a reserve for post-war 
contingencies. Net working capital 
at the end of the year totaled $7,- 


699,618, an improvement o 
$5,829,868 at the end of 194] 
ceeds from sale of aircraft ¢ 
1942, amounting to $2,675,000, 
been earmarked for replang 
purposes, when new equipm 
again available. 

Direct contract work fop 
Army, principally on a cog 
a-fixed fee basis, produced a 
after Federal taxes of only $jj 
of 1942’s net income, report er 
sized, explaining that fees 
under Army contracts, before 
come taxes, were 5.24% of the 
of work performed. 

At the end of 1942, there 
approximately 6,000 United 
ployes, report disclosed, conty 
with about 4,000 a year earlier, 
the 6,000, “29% were women” 

Prospects for post-war exp 
are receiving proper attention, 
Patterson, United’s president, 
commenting that “a research d 
ment is studying all aspects 
picture The sheer ad 
ment of the art of manufac 
and flying planes will give 
transportation a tremendous 
lus. The substantial p 
growth of domestic air travel 
be greatly accelerated in the x 
war period 
the future will be more econo 
and more satisfactory to ope 
New devices adding to safety, 
acceptance of air transportation, 
speeds of flight and new 
of operation are on the horizon . 
Air Cargo, Inc., organized by 
four major carriers, of which Un 
Air Lines is one, has made pr 
during the year in its studies a 
problems related to shipping 
air. These include, among o 
questions of rates, types of ai 
ground service and facilities, 
promotional methods.” 


PCOnO 


The airplane! 





George Hogan, Philip Harmon, J. W. Stanford and Luther Reed 
been named cargo captains by Braniff. Robert O. Spencer, Carl B 


and R. R. Ross are now co-pilots. 


Paul Henderson, Jr., formerly of United’s Chicago traffic office, 
been transferred to Washington as area manager for the air cargo 


partment. 

succeeding his brother, 

passenger service at Denver. 
E. L. Heuvelhorst has been 


promoted by 


who has become manager 


Fred F. Dawson has become area manager at San Frane 
T. E. Dawson, 


Pennsylvania-Central § 


station manager at Washington, and James F. Miller has been nam 


station manager at Mobile. 


Virgil H. Cooper, formerly located in Delta’s Birmingham field 
office, has been named station manager at Love Field, Dallas. 

Among transfers in C&S’s radio department are: L. D. Freret, chief 
operator at Jackson, to Memphis in charge of radio training divisl 
Joe Devoe, senior radio operator at Memphis, to Jackson, replacing Fre 
W. S. Morton, senior radio operator at Memphis, to the military t 


port division. 


H. K. Cummins has been promoted from junior airport manager to 
port manager at Brownsville by Pan American. 


C) 


The following junior airport managers have been transferred by PAA: 
Duke C. Banks, from Barcelona to La Guaira: Dillon H. McDaniel, from 
La Guaira to San Jose; Charles H. Wright, from Brownsville to Balboa 
Airport managers transferred include E. E. Vidaurri from Managua 
David, and Louis Kowalski from David to Managua. 


west’s operations department. 
H. A. Dugan has been promoted to director of Pennsylvania-Central’s 
basic training school at Roanoke. 


Miscellaneous 





J. W. Charleville, prominent Southern California business man, has 
been appointed assistant to the president of Western. 

Gordon H. Olinger, who has been station traffic manager for Contin- 
ental at Denver, has been named personnel manager for the company 

Percy T. Cole has been appointed executive assistant of Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines. 

Hugh Whitney Morrison, formerly director of public affairs broadcasts 
for the Canadian Broadcasting Corpv.. has joined British West Indian 


Airways as assistant to President Lowell Yerex. 


Henderson Charleville 
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Dallas and Ft. Worth Fight 
the 2nd Battle of Midway 





The Battle of Midway in the . ,Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones 


Pacific was small potatoes compared 
to the Battle of Midway involving 
the cities of Ft. Worth and Dallas, 
the opening guns of which were 
fired in Washington last fortnight. 

It seems that an airport, known 
as Midway, is being constructed 
half way between the two cities, 
which are 30-odd miles apart, with 
the hope that the airlines ultimately 
will be able to serve both cities 
through said airport. 

Everything was fine and dandy 
until the Dallas citizenry discovered 
that the administration building is 
to be located on the west side of the 
field, favoring Ft. Worth (they say). 

So up to Washington came dele- 
gations from both cities and from 
Arlington, Tex., which sponsored the 
project but which seems to be an 


(a Texan) and CAA Administrator 
Charles I. Stanton. 

One group wants to know why 
the building can’t be placed on the 
“neutral” north side of the field, 
adjacent to Highway 183. Another 
group claims that the west side is 
the logical side because of the run- 
way pattern. And so on. 

A CAA official claimed that the 
building will be actually almost ex- 
actly midway between the two cities, 
but that Dallas customers will be 
forced to ride all the way around 
the airport to get to it. 

Anyway, CAA has the matter 
under consideration. The building 
isn’t built yet and probably won't 
be until after the war. 

So the casualties of the Battle of 





We dropped in to see Dr. Edward P. Warner, vice chairman of ¢ 
Civil Aeronautics Board, the other day . Knowing that he has es 
doing a great deal of thinking about post-war aviation, we asked for 
opinions on this much-discussed subject . 
us more facts, figures and predictions than it is ordinarily possible to 
in 10 days—and he did it all without reference to notes . - Considerin 
everything, he said, the airlines shortly after the war will be perform; 
between five and 10 billion passenger-miles yearly, compared to ji 
billion now . . Cargo, he predicted, will range from 50 to 150 milli 
ton-miles yearly, compared to 15 million now . 
for his prediction on passengers, he pointed out that first-class rail 
in a normal year has been running about 10 billion passenger-miles 
another 15 billion in day coaches . . . Some of this rail travel will go in 
the air, but little if any of the 180 billion passenger-miles traveled yearly» 
private automobiles will be affected, he said . . . In addition, there wil], 
newly-created business . . For example, some persons now transacting 
business by telegram and telephone would probably sooner talk face » 
face if they could get together quickly enough and cheaply enough . , 
Vacation travel and maybe some commutation travel will be by air. , 
Air cargo rates, Dr. Warner said, will be at least somewhat higher th» 
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Actions of the Civil Aeronautics Board 











Order No. 2154, Feb. 15, 1943: Revoked commercial pilot certificate No. 18597. 
held by Alton S. Fell, for allegedly piloting “aircraft in a careless and dangerous 
manner and (for teaching) improper flight maneuvers.” 


Order No. 2155, Feb. 18, 1943: Permitted Rickliffe M. Decker. holder of private 
pilot certificate No. 54112, to take up to and including Feb. 26, 1943 in which to 
file an answer to amended complaint. 


Order Na. 2167, March 2, 1943: Revoked student pilot certificate No. 301412, held 
by Samuel P. Hudgins, for several alleged violations of the Civil Air Regulations. 


Order No. 2168, March 2, 1943: Restricted private pilot certificate No. 61334, held 
by Kenneth D. Johnson, for six months, so that he may “pilot civil aircraft only 
while receiving instruction in the War Training Service, while making check 
flights . . . or while on military duty.” for several alleged infractions of the 
Civil Air Regulations. 


Order No. 2170, March 4, 1943: Approved amendment of CAB Contract No. 187, 
agreement between a group of airlines regarding local and joint passenger tariff, 
as described in Order No. 1305, issued Oct. 10, 1941. 


Order No. 2171, March 5, 1943: Approved the holding by Thomas W. Bowers of 
positions as director in both American Export Airlines, Inc., and American Ex- 
port Lines, Inc. 


Order No. 2174, March 8, 1943: Rescinded authorization of temporary suspension 
of service on Delta Air Lines, route 24, to and from Monroe, La., which was 
originally expressed in Order No. 1773, dated May 30, 1942. 


Order No. 2175, March 8, 1943: Consolidated applications of Pan American Air- 
ways for amendment of its certificate in connection with its Latin American and 
Caribbean services into one proceeding. 


Order No. 2176, March 9, 1943: Authorized Eastern Air Lines, Inc., to serve 
Raleigh, N. C., effective March 15, 1943, through the use of the Raleigh-Durham 
airport, subject to any necessary amendments of EAL’s certificate. 


Order No. 2178, March 3, 1943: Denied request of Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines, Inc. for oral argument concerning compensation for transportation of mail 
and related services on C and S’s routes 8 and 53. 


Order No. 2179, March 3, 1943: Denied similar request from Braniff Airways, 
Inc., concerning mail transportation and related services on its routes 9, 15 
and 50. : 


Order No. 2180, March 3, 1943: Likewise denied request of National Airlines, 
Inc., concerning its routes 31 and 39. 


Order No. 2181, March 3, 1943: Similarly denied request of Delta Air Lines fe- 
garding its routes 24 and 54. 


Order No. 2182, March 10, 1943: Directed that certain testimony and exhibits be 
withheld from publication until further notice in the case of All American Aviation, 
Inc.’s petition for mail transportation rate on its route 49. 


Order No. 2185, March 8, 1943: Made amendment No. 5 to CAB Form 2380, Re- 
port of Financial and Operating Statistics for International Air Carriers. 


Order No. 2188, March 12, 1943: Approved amended agreements (latest amendment 
Feb. 24, 1943) entered into originally on Dec. 31, 1935, between Braniff Airways, 
Inc., Inland Air Lines, Inc., Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc., Notheast Airlines, Inc., 
Trans-Canada Air Lines and Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
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fast freight, proceeding on the assumption that the air cargo business wij 
be self-sufficient . . If the government foots any part of the bill, thy 
will be lower . . “That’s about all I can tell you in 10 minutes” 
said . . . What would we do if we gave him half an hour? .. . 


“Even 
study n 


Ss 

The death of Lieut. William Du Bose Sheldon, USNR, was a 
great loss for the air transport industry . . As an aviation at- 
torney, Bill Sheldon was starting to make his mark . . His work 
for the Air Transport Association was painstaking and thorough 
. . . He was liked by everyone who knew him . His death, 
following active service at Guadalcanal, can go on the books as a 
contribution of the air transport industry to the war effort... 
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are wor 
« . 
Pat O’Malley is in the airline business again, this time with TWA. . .,‘t @*es 
Anna Catherine Patricia Regina Mary O’Mallev (no kidding, that’s he 100-octa 
full name) has lived aviation since 1925 . TWA’s gain is the CAAs? fabricat 
loss . |; facilities 
e f plan 
Pan American Airways has given several “off-the-record” Ium- fuel, lw 
cheons recently for top-notch Washington newspapermen and | /duirer 
columnists . . . The speakers have been PAA men returning from \~ in 
China and Australia . . . It’s been a smart move by PAA and the | *ilities 
newspaper gang eats up the inside dope direct from the fighting § to | 
fronts . . . x ce 
* into the 
The adoption of the 24 hour clock, as advocated recently by America) a = ’ 
Aviation, is being given serious consideration by some of the airline traf —_ 
and reservations men. . . . It is due to be discussed at an Air Traffic Con) the 
ference schedules committee meeting in Chicago early in April. . . . Mam) 2%" P 
airline men consider the 24 hour clock on schedules an inevitable, buj, @™€?s 
won’t hazard a guess as to when it can be put into full use domestically .. j erations, 
In these war days all airlines require their employes to have { TANKERS 
identification badges - In Washington, Pennsylvania-Central } | 
has inaugurated a system of assessing a small fine on each em- CARGO St 
ploye who comes to work without his badge . . One day not so §) 
long ago, so the story goes, President C. Bedell Monro showed = 
without his . . The guard was all set to let him in anyway, but 
Monro insisted on paying the fine go 
& || so nae 
Congratulations to Northeast Airlines on Vol. 1 No. 1 of its new houg}| 
organ which, by the way, is called the “Gremlin.” . Braniff * ia 
printing a special overseas edition of its “B-Liner.” . . . Printed on lg@’| 
paper stock, it is sent to former employes now in the armed service] | 
overseas. . e | cam ee 
The following amusing item was gleaned from United Air Lines { | 
house organ: “To an Army unbothered by the establishment of | 
any new rank for many years, creation of the new civilian Air Trams- 
port Command with its one, two and three bars has brought puziled ||| ae 
confusion. The Army thinks the wearers of these new uniforms 
belong to the Navy, the Navy blames the Marines, and the Marine 
feel certain it all has something to do with the Army—so everybody’ 
confused. Art Derby went into a cafe in full regalia and promptly | 
put two crusading MP’s into a state of the jitters. At last, unable 
to stand the strain longer, they approached Derby to ask respecte }) | wnnue 
fully, ‘Pardon us, sir, but what in H--1 does all this new insignis 
represent?’ Oh well . . . at least the WAAC’s salute us anyway” .-: 
E. B. ieee 
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OST cargo planes now in 
lan of M transoceanic service re- 
> has be uire more tankers to keep 
ced for had > . 4 
5 he gaflthem in operation than they 
ible to gilreplace in freight ships, and if 
“onsiderig the petroleum industry is to 


perform upply the fuel and lubricants 
- mae for greater fleets of air carriers 


' + must have steel and other 
alt Ss Poials for expansion of 100- 
niles, wi}octane plant construction. 
“ 80 itt these statements are made by 
ee Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
ransactigfsey in a Survey made by its 
Ik face uftechnicians on supplying of 
ugh .. .Focoline and lubricants to air 
ies tk freighters. In general, a dis- 
siness wi{jcouraging outlook is indicated 
bill, the} for building up the U. S. cargo 
nutes,” bey jane fleet. 


“Byen in wartime the most serious 





was 3 study must be given to the possi- 
ion at- | bility of spotting 100-octane gaso- 
S Work fine plants in Russia and within 
erengh asonable distance of the Middle 
ent, coe oil fields of Iran and Iraq,” 
“—— t is said. “We (petroleum industry) 
are working against the clock . . 
WA It takes at least six months to build 


that’s he 100-octane plants, even longer to 
he CAA! fabricate and erect aviation oil 

|: facilities. Not only must we think 
f plane construction in terms of 
fuel, lubrication and other service 


1 = requirements, but we should plan 
. from yw in advance the expansion of 
nd the cilities to meet these needs. Fail- 
ghting {ue to do so may mean long lines 
of cargo carriers unable to get 
into the air for lack of gasoline and 
feelin oil in their tanks.” 
ine traf) Since aviation experts concede 
affic Con-f, ‘at the fuel supply and transpor- 
Manji tion problem is one of the major 


able. by}, Driers to economical air cargo op- 
cally... tations, Standard’s survey had a 
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better reception in non-aviation 
circles than among air enthusiasts. 

“Air cargo carriers are here to 
stay. In coming years the aviation 
industry will undoubtedly perform 
feats beyond even its wartime 
achievements. In addition to cargo 
planes, gliders may be developed 
to carry express freight behind trac- 
tor planes; the technique for this has 
already been developed in connec- 
tion with transporting troops 


‘Priority Passenger’ 


“Yet neither the leviathans of the 
future nor the bombers, transports 
and cargo carriers of today, can 
fly without fuel. It is fuel that is 
the priority passenger on every 
flying freighter. Fuel and the extent 
to which it can be made available 
along the wav, determines the 
routes. Fuel will dictate how much 
cargo may be carried. Fuel will help 
design the planes of the future, 
each suited to its particular trade. 

“But in the meanwhile, enthral- 
led by feats of globe-spanning trans- 
portation, is it possible that we run 
the danger of thinking of great 
military air fleets too much in terms 
of steel, aluminum and plant capa- 
city and not enough in terms of the 
fuel to fly them? . 

“In reviewing the picture it is 
important to remember that under 
present war conditions all supplies 
of aviation gasoline must be hauled 
overseas by tankers—for with the 
loss of the Netherlands East Indies 
there is little 100-octane refining 
capacity on the other side of the 
world. If one of the mammoth 
cargo planes we have been hearing 
about were to lift its 250,000 Ibs. 
over San Francisco tomorrow and 
with its six engines beating stead- 
ily, head for Australia with enough 
fuel for the 16,000 mile round trip, 
the quantity of military supplies it 
could carry would be exactly noth- 
ing. If a 70 ton aerial freighter 
similar to the Mars, largest trans- 
port now in existence, were to load 
enough fuel for a 12,800 mile round 
trip to Egypt, it too would have to 
fly with empty cargo space. 

“As for the medium type of car- 
rier similar in performance to the 
B-24 bomber, the only route it 
could negotiate with enough fuel 
for the round trip would be the 
comparatively short 7700 mile New 
York-to-London run. And here 
again the crew would be taking her 





over just for the ride; with any 
considerable cargo the ship would 
not leave the ground. 

“Of course, no one is attempting 
to fuel such flights for the full 
round trip—in fact, none of these 
planes has provision for such a fuel 
load. Cargo planes are actually de- 
livering military supplies to far 
corners of the earth; they are able 
to do so because tankers are ferry- 
ing aviation gasoline and engine oil 
over four oceans to refueling sta- 
tions that punctuate the routes of 
the flying freighters. 

“But this raises another question— 
whether on some war routes cargo 
planes will not need as many tankers to 
haul fuel for them as they replace in 
ocean freighters Aside from the 
heaviest type of carriers, of which only 
a few have been built so far, every 
cargo plane now in operation on over- 
seas lanes requires more tankers wo 
keep it in service than it replaces in 
freight ships. 

“Present cargo planes operating on 
long overwater routes consume from 
one to four tons of fuel for every ton of 
cargo carried, even under the most effi- 
cient operating conditions. Most of that 
fuel, as we have already noted, has to be 
carried overseas by tankers Like 
freighters, tankers carrying the planes’ 
fuel are also vulnerable to torpedoes and 
shell fire. 


270,000 Tons 


“While exact figures are military se- 
crets, it is possible from various pub- 
lished sources to gain a rough idea— 
at least for the purposes of estimating 
requirements of 100-octane gasoline, tan- 
kers and steel—of the number of cargo 
planes we may be able to put into the 
air through the next year or so. Not all 
the steel goes into planes. To construct 
and maintain in service a fleet of 1000 
cargo planes of the heavy Mars type 
would require 270,000 tons of steel—but 
only a small part of it in the planes 


themselves. Requirements (assuming 
eight hours a day average operating 
time) are: 
For 1000 planes and the 
manufacturing facilities to 

RE. GN waccoecessesce 50,000 tons 
For additional manufactur- 

ing plants for 100-octane 

SE TE. .nscvcucdcics 120,000 tons 
For new facilities for mak- 

ing aviation lubricants 20,000 tons 
For tanker construction to 

transport aviation gasoline 

to refuel cargo planes 80,000 tons 
TE. ‘Scdduerkdoxeceeccouss 270,000 tons 


“The same ton miles of transportation 
obtained from 1000 cargo planes under 
war conditions could be furnished by 
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Big Air Cargo Fleet Will Demand 
WRefining Plant Expansion, S. O. Says 


Statistics 


AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, Railway Ex- 
press Agency, discloses that in Dec. 
1942 shipments “exceeded all previous 
monthly figures,” at LaGuardia Field, 
N. Y. C. There were 60,368 shipments, 
which weighed 454,517 Ibs., an 89% in- 
crease over Dec. 1941. Gross revenue was 
up 37.7% over the previous year. During 
all of 1942, LaGuardia’s lines handled 
598.197 shipments, 3.7% more than in 
1941. These shipments totaled 3,900,000 
Ibs., a 64% increase over the previous 
year. Gross revenue for 1942 was 40% 
above 1941. Air express reports “aver- 
age weight of air express shipments has 
doubled since a year ago, and individual 
shipments weighing 100 pounds or more 
are the rule rather than the exception.” 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES, in Jan. 
1943, hauled 278,933 Ibs. of mail, against 
128,103 lbs. in Jan. 1942, 47,289 Ibs of 
express, compared with 13,564 lIbs., and 
carried 8,003 passengers against 5,811. 


UNITED AIR LINES, Chicago, IIL. 


has announced a dividend of 50c a 
share, which was payable March 1 t 
stockholders of record Feb. 19 


20 cargo vessels with an expenditure of 


only 70.000 tons of steel . « 
“Except on short runs and with fre- 

quent refueling, you have to carry more 

fuel than cargo until you reach the 


heavy type of plane similar to the Mars. 
“On the route from here to Alexendria, 
Egypt, the type of plane employed and 
the method of loading may make as 
much as an eight-fold difference in the 
weight of cargo that can be carried 
for each pound of fuel consumed. 
“Since the more frequently it is pos- 
sible to stop and refuel, the more mili- 
tary supplies can be transported over a 
given route, the next question is how are 


these fuel supplies going to be laid 
down where they are needed in war- 
time. 

“Some say by aerial tankers. But 
since such planes would have to carry 
their own fuel for the return journey 
they would, on most routes, have no 


room for extra gasoline to fuel the cargo 
planes. That brings us back to the 
lowly tanker and here are some of the 
conclusions that must be reached for 
wartime operation: 

(1) For cargo planes now in use it is 
necessary to send more than a ton of 


fuel over the ocean in tankers for 
every ton of war materials carried 
through the air. (2) On long routes, 


to supply enough tankers to maintain 
in service the 1200 cargo planes called 
for in one contract recently awarded 
(assuming the heavy type of carrier), 


would require 20 new tankers. (3) The 
route permitting the greatest amount 
of cargo in relation to fuel consumed 


is the northernmost of the three laid out 
between New York and London. By 
making frequent stops for gasoline and 
thus cutting down the weight of fuel 
in the tanks, the maximum pay load 
can be carried. 

“It is clear that the most efficient 
cargo planes on globe-girdling routes are 
the heavy and the super-classes. To 
maintain 1000 heavy-type flying freigh- 
ters in service over the long routes 
to the fighting fronts would require a 
substantial increase in the country’s 
100-octane capacity, already under heavy 
demand from the military requirements 
of ourselves and our Allies. 

“It is understood that the government 
plans to refit a number of bombers as 
cargo carriers. Every time a bomber is 
converted for cargo use it means an 
increase in its 100-octane fuel require- 
ments. Not much is known about the 
type of military cargo planes now being 
built. Were they comparable in size to 
the Mars and assuming they would spend 
a third of the time in the air, this 1200 
plane program alone would require about 
3,300,000 gallons of 100-octane a day. 
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— EQUIPMENT 


Need for Design Simplicity Stresse¢ 





Breakdown Illustrations May Be Good Influence 
on Future Designs, Writer Suggests 


By E. J. Fotey 


T 


HE component-breakdown illustrations of complete aircraft 
that we’re seeing these days in the trade journals may be 
a good influence on the future designs. 


In their necessarily 


restricted detail, these “put-it-together pictures” make the air- 
plane look as simple as a Tinker Toy. We recommend that the 
manufacturers now try to reverse the flow and attain design 
simplicity and accessibility equal to that of the illustrations. 


The maintenance staff of the air- 
line operator ordinarily sees an air- 
craft in nearly as divided a condi- 
tion as it is shown in these ex- 
ploded drawings; whether it should 
be necessary for them so to see 
the craft is beside the point. They 
are accustomed 
to seeing any 
two separable 
pieces two or 
three feet 
apart. Were 
they sufficient- 
ly naive they 
might dreamily 
consider one of 





these illustra- 
tions and al- 
Foley most believe 
that things 


were as simple as they appeared. 
Unfortunately, they know that the 
engine-mount section isn’t that easy 
to remove. They remember the 
10 or more; bolts that represent only 
a clue to the program. And of 
these bolts they recall the two that 
are head-hidden behind a portion 
of the nacelle. 

We hear of cases daily where new 
designs fail to meet even the basic 
tests for a transportation vehicle. 
Yet, the need for expediency in mil- 
itary equipment production today is 
obviously the prime determining 
factor and so we are not critical in 
our comment but simply construc- 
tive for the future. There are sev- 
eral acknowledged differences be- 
tween military and civil transport 
aviation which encourage and ne- 
cessitate design disparity between 
the two. 


However, we are still wondering 
how many manufacturers are main- 
taining an advice-liaison that does 
now and will in the future assure 
their realization of operator prob- 
lems and justifiable dissatisfaction. 
We've personally seen many cases 
where secondary design detail was 
so “dirty” as to appear almost in- 
tentional in its obstructionism. 

As we've said before, it often 
looks as though the manufacturer 
either believed (a) that every detail 
was so perfect as to preclude the 
need for anyone to see it, let alone 
remove it, or (b) that on a contract 
that small he was going to lose 
money and he had fixed it so the 
operator would too. 

Lest readers get the impression 
that our ultimate goal is to have a 
single lever which, depressed, ex- 
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poses every vital part of the air- 
craft, we wish to go on record to 
the contrary. We should like to see 
every component sealed and requir- 
ing no attention from factory to total 
obsolescence, and we have plenty of 
company on that point. But the 
realization of this goal is far distant 
if practically attainable. 

e manufacturer who is assum- 
ing that complete closure and in- 
accessibility can be foisted upon 
the operators “until perfection 
comes” is an optimist and probably 
riding for a fall. Incidentally, who 
is to be the guarantor of this per- 
fection, and would our only re- 
course be a can opener? Operation 
or maintenance hazard or component 
perfection are the only justifications 
for inaccessibility and many times 
we've wondered if this latter will 
ever be valid. 

Discussing component and instal- 
lation perfection as a design cri- 
terion for aircraft manufacture in- 








Humidity Indicator: this Hu- 
midity Indicator advises of approaching 
moisture damage to aircraft engines 
and other delicate devices. Where 
equipment is protected by means of 
dehydration, a quantity of blue Protek- 
Sorb hygroscopic crystals is placed be- 
tween starched cotton mesh and a clear 
Lumarith window, then framed in heavy 
paperboard on which are printed four 
bars of color. The presence of moisture 
will change the crystals’ color through 


lavender to deep pink. The “bars of. 


color" are for comparison with the 
crystals to denote the danger line. The 
Indicator is placed inside the sealed 
transparent bag Lumarith side out and 
is thus frequently inspected during ship- 
ment and storage. Protek-Sorb is the 
product of Davison Chemical Corp., 
Baltimore, Md.; the envelopes of Ce- 
lanese Celluloid's Lumarith are made by 
+ . Andrews Corp.,.Glendale, L. |., 


volves us in a consideration of air- 
frame components and purchased 
equipment. Without detailing the 
possibilities and pitfalls of each on 
the road to perfection, we can 
unanimously agree that both should 
strive cooperatively to achieve the 
goal—a balanced perfection. We use 
the word “balanced” because per- 
fection varies with the point of view. 
We've all seen examples of “weight 
perfection”—light enough to satisfy 
the most fastidious and weak enough 
to fail in a fortnight; “aerodynamic 
perfection”—not a protuberance in 
sight and not a way in the world 
to see what’s under all the smooth- 
ness and fairing. 


Explains Watch 


In our cooperative striving, we 
might all do well to consider quite 
seriously a matter-of-fact accepted 
solution of a design problem—the 
watch we wear and carry. Here’s a 
unit designed to tell time; a 100% 
time utilization is an obvious neces- 
sity; space is at a premium; oper- 
ation is expected accurate over a 
wide range of temperatures, pres- 
sures, humidities, etc.; care is good 
or bad, depending upon the owner, 
and so on. Yet, what one of us 
ever gives a thought to our watch 
unless we chance to buy a “lemon” 
or forget to wind it? 

We take the dependability under 
expected or unusual conditions for 
granted. We ignore the _ shocks, 
wettings, and similar proof tests we 
apply and don’t even bother to have 
it cleaned until it stops. If we give 
this everyday companion a little 
thought, its importance to us and 
its inherent value as a functional 
design impress us greatly. Here, 
we might say, is near perfection. 
The watch maker might almost be 
safe in sealing up his product com- 
pletely. Nevertheless, in applica- 
tion we find its mechanism quite 
accessible to the initiate. And 
rightfully so, because perfection, 
universal and timeless, holds every 
human endeavor outside its gates. 


Yes, we can learn a lot from our 
watches, not necessarily from the 
mechanism or the case or the spe- 
cific parts but from the concept of 
it as a design for a purpose. If 
we as aircraft design engineers 
could bring ourselves to think 
through each step of our design 
with the functional perfection of 
our watch as a goal for that step 
and the whole project, our end 
product might be immeasurably im- 
proved. Simultaneously let us in 
our striving for a balanced perfec- 
tion remember that secondary de- 
sign based upon an assumed ulti- 
mate perfection is fatal to our 


product. An airplane comparatively 
as perfect as your watch is de- 
serving of no less simplicity or 
accessibility. 


Need Clear Picture 


The basis for all this discussion 
is the need for a more compre- 
hensive and clear picture of the 
transport aircraft's purpose and the 
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plane upon which our design mp 
be made. 

We review again some appropri 
considerations for the aircraft ; 
signer. The airplane’s job is to 4 
not 24 hours a day, yet as m 
hours as operating conditions y 
mit. On the ground, it’s a Jos 
proposition. Five miles per } 
faster, five pounds per engine mp 
lighter, five hours per ship § 
production, five times more 
tive interior—no one or no combing. 
tion of these apparent improvemen 
will of themselves complement ¢ 
transport appeal of the aircraft » 
long as they cost hours on ty 








































































































ground. Let us remember that igp designs 
an hour on the ground, we haypctio™ SW 
lost 200 miles; in a five-mile pep fast 
hour faster ship, it will take ypo™ # ™ 
40 flying hours to break even wig} Tumble: 
the slower craft. by key, : 

Returning to our initial premis 3 sheets 


the transport airplane must be ,ple sand 
more representative example of pur.f cloth 

poseful design. The simplicity angpterling 
accessibility apparent in the break.p™ polis 
down illustrations would be an an. 
swer to the maintenance man’s 
prayer; any portion of it which ca 
be built into a design brings us 
closer to having the “tool” we need 
to do a real transportation job. Our® place 
designs can and should be straight- mills is 

forward, accurate, serviceable—de- f= Co 
sign to your watch. Let its tick Peles: 

say “Make it good!” To act or cre- 
ate from a pending or assumed per- 
fection is tremendously costly, par- 
ticularly ing i 


A new 


Lor } 






when we are talking is 
terms of airline aircraft. 
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Oil Reclaimer: This new model 
oil reclaimer designed for airer 
engine builders is now being mant 
factured by the Youngstown Miller Co, 
Sandusky, ©. The capacity of thew 
units is 200 gallons of dirty oil in 0 ¢ 
minutes and it is said that the oil i}continuo 
restored to new oil values of viscosity }flow; el 
fire and flash, neutralization numbesineed of 
color, etc. Smaller capacity units of the} pumps ii 
same basic operating efficiency #*}zles: Joy 
available. The purifier is of contact I eliminat: 
earth filtration type using refineY! The wy 
‘earths available in the open market and cent ligl 
is designed to remove non-lubricating sizes or 
volatiles by slow heating: solids 44} units, ys 
asphaltic material by filtration and *} turbulen 
is able to remove fuel dilution, wal® may be 
acids, solid and colloidal carbon, oe. Prequiren 
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Electric Sander 


5E( 


esign m 


Gerling Too! Products Co., 363 E. 
» Street, Chicago, Ill., announces 
snew Sterling 1000 electric sander. 
ered by a 1/5 hp turbine fan 
ed Universal motor, the unit is 
med to be vibrationless as a 
+ of balance and counterbalance 
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, design; compact in size with snap- 
tion switch on the fitted handle 
4 fast, smooth cutting resulting 
om a new orbital motion. 

Tumbler action clamps operated 
y key, screwdriver, etc., lock the 
premise 3 sheets of abrasives on the flex- 
ust be ,pole sanding pad. By using a felt 
le of pur. cloth matrix on the pad the 
icity angpterling 1000 can be used for lapping 
e break.pnd polishing operations. 
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we need 


Surface Facer 
A new surface facing tool to take 


job. Ourpte Place of end mills and shell end 
straight. Pulls is announced by Robert H. 

Clark Co., 3424 Sunset Blvd., Los 
As shown, 


a Angeles, Cal. 
t or cre- 
- per- 

y; par- 
Iking in 


it con- 






a kists of a tapered (or straight) shank 
')Sknd body with three adjustable 
high-speed bits which may be set 
"for any diameter within the range 


9 ef the tool. 
5} With only four tools any diameter 


1” to 4%” inclusive may be 
Bjobtained without being limited to 
standard fractional dimensions. A 
measuring gauge, provided with 
each tool facilitates size adjust- 
ments. The bits may be reground 
or replaced. 

Clark Surface Facer is the trade 
mame of the device and the manu- 
lacturer advises that suitable prior- 
ites will assure prompt delivery. 
















Paint Spray Booth 


; model? Aqua-Restor Division, Mayer Mfg. 
aircrat}Corp., 45 Division PI. Brooklyn, 
mane }N. Y.,, announce a paint spray booth 
ler Co,}featuring both rear and side water- 
} these impingement walls. Manufacturer 
} in claims: unusual efficiency through 
) oil {continuous and effectively pressured 
scosity, blow; elimination of clogging and 
— of only low horse power 
of tf pumps in the absence of spray noz- 
y Ss Zles; low maintenance cost through 
- elimination of moving parts. 
ye The unit is equipped with fluores- 
al cen lighting and turntable. Other 
: sizes or designs, single or multiple 
sd units, using the Aqua-Restor “super- 
a turbulent water-wash principle, 
“a may be engineered to meet specific 
' requirements. 
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Universal Check Valve 
Now in Production 


Now in production under the 
trade name, “ASP” is a new type 
Universal Check valve. Allowing 
12 possible combinations to be made 
from one body and two of three 
types of adapters, ASP is made 
by American Screw Products, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

For use in aircraft hydraulic 
systems, the valve is claimed by 
the manufacturer to be 16% lighter 
and to have a two to four times in- 
crease in flow capacity with cor- 
responding reduction in back pres- 
sure. Made in all standard tube 
sizes from heat treated aluminum 
alloy, the standard body with the 
adapters can be assembled to meet 
the requirements of any combina- 
tion of tubing or pipe connectors 
or direction of fluid flow. 

Laboratory tests to 50,000 re- 
ciprocations at variable tempera- 
tures up to 275 degrees F. have 
developed no breakdown or dis- 
tortion. It is claimed that vibra- 
tion, acceleration and variable pres- 
sures have no effect on the valves. 


Super-Hard Rivet 

North American Aviation, Inc., 
Inglewood, Cal., has developed a 
super-hard rivet strong enough to 
replace bolts on aircraft or other 
structures. Named “Hi-shear,” its 
use effects a 60% weight reduction 
over the previously used bolts and 
rivets, it is claimed. The secret 
of the rivet is in the method of 
installation. Having a shear strength 
of 75,000 pounds per square inch 
compared with the normal 25,000, 
the usual manner of driving is not 
practical. Instead, a special tool 
presses a tiny aluminum collar into 
the notched end of the stud, leav- 
ing a modified conical head. Ex- 
cess collar length is sheared off 
automatically by the tool during 
the operation. Rivet and tool were 
both developed by George Wing, 
an NAA engineer. 





Plasti-Seat: One of two basic 
types of seat developed by 
Harvill Corp., Los preety Cal. 
Plastic impregnated fabric is used 
with special wood structures in 
their manufacture. Seats are 
adaptable for training, pursuit 
and bombing aircraft. Mounting 
brackets, shoulder harness and ad- 
justing fittings are the only meta 
parts. ; 





Automatic Bucker 


Bucking and riveting simultan- 
eously by a single person is now 
possible with a new Automatic 
Bucker announced by the Aero Tool 
Co., Burbank, Cal. Primary ad- 
vantages claimed are extremely light 
weight and ease of handling, result- 
ing in 50% reduction in labor cost 
and better riveting. 

The Bucker with a 22” throat 
weighs 14 pounds and with a 36” 
throat 16 pounds including gun. It 
may be used with any gun and 
specially designed heads can be 
furnished for any type of aircraft 
construction. As a result of ex- 
clusive design and construction, it 
is said that rivets are driven in- 
stantly in perfect alignment, reduc- 
ing rejects and reworks. 


Durashield Offered 


Durashield, a laminated plastic, 
is being used as a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for brass, copper, bronze, 
etc. in nameplates, dial faces and 
similar marking plates. A product 
of Plastic Fabricators, Inc., 500 San- 
some St., San Francisco, Cal., the 
material consists of a 010” center 


sheet of opaque cellulose acetate 
plastic on which the wording is 
printed. On each side of this is 


applied a .020” sheet of transpar- 
ent acetate plastic, thus making the 
final product .050” thick. The ma- 
terial is fire-resistant and further, 
may be obtained in colors. 


New Multitester 


Radio City Products Co., Inc., 127 
W. 26th St., New York, announces a 
new Model 419 Multitester which 





combines in one instrument: AC- 
DC voltmeter, milliammeter, am- 
meter, capacitymeter, ohmmeter, 


and inductance meter. The unit in- 
corporates in its design the manu- 
facturer’s new system of AC meas- 
urement, eliminating the copper 
oxide rectifier. AC and DC scales 
are co-linear. With an accuracy 
of 2%, the sensitivity of the device 
is 2,000 ohms per volt. The meter 
itself is fused and the supply line 
double fused. Model 419 is avail- 
able in three different case and 
dial types, ranging in price from 
$34.50 to $44.50 


G-M Relay 


Developed particularly for air- 
craft use, the new G-M 3PDT Type 
27 Relay is the product of G-M 
Laboratories, 4326 North Knox Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. A typical unit meas- 
ures 2” x 1%” x 2%” and weighs 
5 ounces. Its characteristics are: 
acceleration, 15g plus nominal coil 
voltage, 12 v d-c; pick-up, 65 v 
(92 watt) at 20 degrees C.; coil 
wattage at 12 v d-c, 3.2 watts; 
contact pressure, 60 grams; contact 
capacity, 10 amps at 30 v_ d-c; 
temperature rise, 32 degrees C. at 
12 v d-c. 





Butex Rubber Parts 


Lights, Inc., 1111 S. Fremont 
Ave., Alhambra, Cal. is offering 
precision production of molded, 


fabricated or bonded Butex syn- 
thetic rubber parts. Butex is said 
to be oil-proof; resistant to gaso- 
line, chemicals, and age; resilient 
and tough. 


EQUIPMEN T—— 


New Lever Switch 


Donald P. Mossman, Inc., 6133 N. 
Northwest Highway, Chicago, IIL, 
announces a 0-42 Lever Switch, 
now available in an almost unlimited 
series of combinations of contact 
assemblies. The 0-42 with eicht 
contact springs weighs 44% ounces. 





Details of the unit are: maximum 
recommended rating—5 amps at 110 
v ac. (non-inductive); die cast zinc 
or aluminum frame; silver alloy con- 
tacts; plated phosphor bronze con- 
tact springs; molded Bakelite latch 
plate and handle. With an escutch- 
eon plate, the cutout dimensions for 
mounting are 1-1/8” x 1-13/32”"; for 
panel mounting, slot measurements 
are 5/16” x 1-1/8". 

Spee-Dee Printer 

Spee-Dee Printer for making blue 
or black and white prints has been 
developed by Peck and Harvey, 
4325 Addison Ave., Chicago, Ill. The 
unit is a portable table model com- 





ing in two sizes: for prints up to 
12” x 18” and to 18” x 24”. Print- 
ing on a curved glass surface is 
said to give perfect contact without 
the inconvenience of wrapping the 
prints around a cylinder. Price 
range is from $35 to $65 depending 
upon size and optional automatic 
timer. Printing cost is said to be 
less than 1% cents per square foot 





Cable Splicing Holder 


A new and improved universal 
quick - adjusting cable splici ng 
holder that handles 1/16” to 7/32 





cable without the use of adapters 
is announced by Patrick-McDermott 
& Company of 2704 So. Hill St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. The thimble and 
bushing or cable are held in posi- 
tion by only two adjusting screws. 
A thimble holder adjusting screw 
gives direct contact to the self-seat- 
ing thimble socket. Turning the 
thumb screw places the splicing 
holder in a rotating or rigid posi- 
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Kaiser and Navy Direct Brewster; 


New President and Board Named 


MERGING as a top name in 

aircraft production, Henry 
J. Kaiser, ship, steel and mag- 
nesium maker, announced he 
has been named chairman of 
the board of directors of the 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp., 
only a few weeks after suc- 
cessful negotiations to acquire 
Fleetwings, Inc., at Bristol, Pa. 
He has already taken over di- 
rection of the Brewster plant 
with the approval of the Navy 
Department. 

“Mr. Kaiser has not acquired any 
stock interest in the corporation. 
It is his intention to make a com- 
prehensive study of the entire Brew- 
ster situation in the near future and 
report fully to the stockholders,” a 


statement by the Kaiser Company 
said. 
Mr. Kaiser denied that there 


would be any drastic changes in 
personnel, replying: “It is my un- 
derstanding that there is a high de- 
gree of skill in the Brewster or- 
ganization, and it will be my pur- 
pose to coordinate their activities 
and stimulate them to more pro- 
ductive efforts in order to increase 
the output of dive bombers and 
fighters.” 


Kaiser-Hughes Split 


Meanwhile, Washington heard that 
Kaiser and Howard Hughes may 
split their air cargo partnership. 
Informed circles state that all Army 
contracts have been signed directly 
with Hughes, instead of the part- 
nership. 

C. A. Van Dusen, retiring presi- 
dent of the company, indicated that 
after a brief rest he would return to 
aviation. In resigning he com- 
mented: “The retiring management’s 
decision to stand, aside in favor of 
Henry J. Kaiser’ is based on the 
belief the Kaiser management 
might be able to obtain greater sup- 
port and proper plant facilities 
from the United States Government 
in plans for making Brewster a 
strong aircraft producer.” 


Riebel is President 


Frederick Riebel, Jr., retired 
Westinghouse executive and pro- 
duction trouble-shooter for the 
Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics, has 
been named president of Brewster 
in charge of the three plants lo- 
cated at Long Island City, Newark, 
N. J., and Johnsville, Pa. 

In addition the new management 
will include as _ directors: — * 
Walsh, president of the Walsh Con- 
struction Co., Davenport, Iowa; Paul 
S. Marrin, chief counsel for the 
Kaiser interests, San Francisco; 
Chad F. Calhoun, project manager 
for Kaiser; William F. Kurtz, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Co., Phila- 
delphia; Capt. George C. Wester- 
velt, U. S. Navy (retired); F. Dean 
Schwacke, attorney for Brewster; 
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and E. E. Trefethen, vice president 
of the Kaiser Co., Inc., Oakland, 
Cal. 

Brewster has an estimated back- 
log of $275,000,000 in contracts. The 
company stated that its production 
had increased several hundred per 
cent since Mr. Van Dusen took 
charge last May 20. Some 17,000 em- 
ployes in the plants build the Ber- 
muda and Buccaneer dive bombers 
for the British Royal Navy and the 
United States Navy, respectively; 
the Vought Corsair, and wing sec- 
tions for the Consolidated BPY. 


Double Production 


Kaiser told the Washington press 
on Mar. 10 that he planned to 
“double production within a year” 
at Fleetwings. He and the plant’s 


manager, Frank De Ganahl, are 
confident that this can be accom- 
plished. 


Any further plans for additional 
giant cargo planes,-until his present 
three are completed, have been 
dropped by Mr. Kaiser who stated 
that his Fleetwings plant would 
build “what the Army And the Navy 
need right now.” He refused to di- 
vulge the three types of planes now 
being built at Bristol, but admitted 
that stainless steel was still a Fleet- 
wings specialty. In addition to planes 
the plant is also building parts for 
seven large aircraft companies. 

Kaiser said facilities were being 
expanded immediately through the 
acquisition of space in buildings al- 
ready existing as well as through 
building with non critical materials. 

In reply to questions about the 
cargo ships being built by Kaiser- 
Hughes he said that static tests on 
the first plane would be completed 
this year and that within a year 
the first plane would be flying. 


Stainless Steel Is 
‘Ideal’ for Planes, 
Ragsdale Claims 
Ability of stainless steel to with- 


stand heat, cold, fatigue and heavy 
blows “makes it an ideal material 


of use in building modern air- 
planes,” Col. E. J. W. Ragsdale, 
chief engineer of the Railcar divi- 


sion of Edward G. Budd Manufac- 
turing Co., Philadelphia, asserted in 
a recent address before the Phila- 
delphia section of SAE. 

“Even more remarkable than its 
resistance to heat is that character- 
istic of stainless which enables it 
to retain its impact resistance when 
cold. At 100 degrees below zero it is 
the same as at room temperature. I 
know of no other metal which has 
this property,” Col. Ragsdale con- 
tinued. 

High cost of manufacturing op- 
erations in building of planes as 
compared with relatively low costs 
of metal components has prompted 
manufacturers to search for metals 
which will help to reduce some of 
this processing cost, according to 
Col. Ragsdale. 


SAE Air Meetings 


Society of Automotive Engineers, 


Inc., New York, N. has an- 
nounced the following aviation 
meetings in 1943: National Aero- 


nautic Meeting, April 8 and 9. Hotel 
New Yorker, New York, National 
Aircraft Engineering and Produc- 
tion Meeting, Biltmore Hotel, Los 


Angeles, Cal., Sept.30-Oct. 2, and 
Air Cargo Meeting, December, 
Chicago, II. 





Sub Hunter: 





Navy PBM-3 Martin Mariners are doing an out- 


standing job of guarding vital Atlantic, Pacific and Caribbean ship- 

ping lanes against Axis subs. This new photo shows the four-bladed 

propeller being used on the ae and also shows the "stinger" in 
the nose. ; 
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Brewster Makes Parts 


Newark division of 
Aeronautical Corp., Long 
City, N. Y., whose operations 
now directed by Henry J, Kame 
has announced signing Mar, 2 g 
contract with Curtiss-Wright 
manufacture wing parts and ¢ 
assemblies for the C-46 trang, 
Contract was said to involve ab 
$1,250,000. 


Consair- Vultee 
Merger Approve 
By Stockholde 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft g +» 
poration is the new company A 
ing from merger of Consol 
Aircraft Corp., San Diego, 
Vultee Aircraft, Inc., Vultee 
Cal., approval of which was 
by stockholders of these cony 
in meetings March 17. 

“By combining the 
companies into one fully integral 
company,” said Tom M. Gird 
chairman of both companies 
chief executive officer, “so that 
its 11 plants, equipment, m 
and personnel can be utilized 
best advantage, we expect 
able to augment production 
lower operating costs.” } 

Stockholders’ action signified 
proval of all proposed finaneiz 
described in American Aviat 
Feb. 15, 1943, as well as of 
boards of directors of the 1 
firms, who will serve with the 
corporation along’ with 
Emanuel, president of A 
Corp., and V. C. Schorlemmer, 
has been a vice president of V 

Executive management of the 
organization, besides Girdler, 
cludes Harry Woodhead, presi 
and I. M. Laddon, executive 
president, who held the same 4 
in the two separate companies. 


assoc! 


School Starts New 
r . . . *e 
rraining Divisi 

Airport Ground Schools, la 

Angeles, Cal., has announced a 

Industrial Training Division, 

help management organize and co 

trol employe training.” 
Division is prepared to “analyz 

training needs, make surveys ° 

existing facilities and submit a 4 

tailed report of findings and recom 

mendations, create or reorganla 
educational departments, set up % 
revise curricula, write and prod C4 
lectures, texts and examination 
analyze jobs and prepare job sheet 
recruit and train instructors, © 
ordinate programs with governmes 
vocational courses to obtain 
mum benefit from their aids 
provide continuous supervision © 
completed projects.” 
Designed to assist manufact 
and airlines in meeting increa 


ing} 


_acute manpower problems and & 


pecially the larger proportion 
women workers, this division st 
out of the experiences of AGS 
developing instructors, chief instruc: 
tors and directors of training i 
U. S. AAF schools. 








HE part Piper L-4 planes are playing in the war today is just the 
beginning. Their wartime abilities, already proved on the battle 
fronts of the world, point the way to new and important uses 

Their ability to land and take-off quickly almost anywhere, the 
ease with which they can be hidden and their remarkable maneuver 
ability may well be the means of developing a new kind of Commando 
warfare. Piper L-4 planes could set down American Commandos 
behind enemy lines. And, when the boys completed their missions of 
destruction, these planes could get them back with speed and 
comparative safety. 

When victory is won, a peacetime version of this remarkable 
Piper plane will carry you quickly and economically on vacation and 
business trips . . . saving you time and money . . . and giving you 
great enjoyment. 

FREE BOOKLET ON HOW TO FLY. Send today for your copy of the 
easy-to-understand booklet “You, Too, Can Fly!’ If you also want the full 


color Piper catalog, enclose 10c in stamps or coin for postage-handling 
Piper Aircraft Corporation, Dept. AA43, Lock Haven, Penna 


16 mm. SOUND FILM —“The Construction of a Light Airplane” now 


available. For point of nearest distribution, write the producer: Supervisor, 
Audio Visual Aids, Extension Services, Pennsylvania State College, State 


i P t hh POINTS THE WAY TO WINGS FOR ALL AMERICAN 


















U.S. Air Forces 
Use Canadian 


Cargo Airplane 


The U. S. Army Air Forces are 
now receiving deliveries of UC-64 
utility cargo transport type air- 
planes, designed and produced by 
Noorduyn Aviation, Ltd., of Mont- 
real, Que., it is revealed by Canada’s 
Department of National War Serv- 
ices in an announcement approved 
by the U. S. War Department. 

Basically this plane is the Noor- 
duyn Norseman which has been 
used for a number of years in 
Northern Canadian commercial 
transport operations, but modifica- 
tions and improvements have been 
made to adapt it for use of the 
AAF. 

The UC-64 is a high-wing mono- 
plane of 7,400 pounds gross weight, 
quickly convertible from wheels to 
skis and floats, and is powered with 
a single 550 hp Pratt and Whitney 
Wasp engine. It has a wing span 
of 51 feet, six inches, and is of com- 
posite steel tube and wood con- 
struction. 

Fabric covering is used on all 
surfaces and the fuselage, except 
the engine section, cockpit section 
and the belly of the fuselage to the 
rear end of the cabin, which are 
cowled with aluminum sheet. The 
rear part of the belly fairing is 
moulded plastic plywood. 

The plane is equipped with 
swing-over type dual controls. In 
addition to the pilot’s and co-pilot’s 
seats, the cabin has removable side- 
type seats for six passengers. Since 
in the original commercial ship the 
cabin was equipped with eight 
seats, the new arrangement leaves 
considerable space for military 
equipment and other cargo, even 
when passengers are carried. 

The pilots’ cockpit is provided 
with “good sized” doors on each 
side for convenience in loading 
freight and to enable the crew to 
get out quickly. The doors can be 
jettisoned insantly in an emergency. 

One of the modifications made for 
the purposes of the AAF is the in- 
stallation of additional fuel tanks 
occupying what is otherwise the 
baggage compartment in the belly 
of the fuselage, below the cabin 
floor. Total fuel capacity of wing 
tanks, belly tanks and a reserve 
tank in the fuselage provides a 
cruising range of over 1,200 miles. 

The skis, which it is claimed can 
be substituted for the wheels in 
about 20 minutes, are of a new 
type developed through cooperation 
between designers of the airplane 
and the AAF and are said to give 
better results than any previously 


used. 

President W. L. Bayer of Noor- 
duyn recently reported the firm 
now has 750,000 square feet of fac- 
tory floor space compared to 36,000 
at the start of the war, and nearly 
9,000 employes compared to 140. Its 
output of training planes in 1942 
was listed as 4.39 times that of the 
previous year. In the last two 
months of 1942 alone its produc- 
tion was said to have exceeded the 
entire output of 1941 by six per cent. 
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Company Backlogs Revealed 


In Official WPB Report 


A list of 252 large corporations “which have the preponderance 
of war contracts to date,” was recently sent by Col. Robert W. 
Johnson, vice chairman of WPB and chairman of the smaller War 
Plants Corp., to the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Chairman of the Maritime Commission and the Director of 
Treasury Procurement, Included in the list, with the value of 
contracts awarded, were these firms; directly or indirectly connected 


with aviation: 


Corporation Millions of 
or Company Dollars 

Western Electric Co. Inc. .... 881.0 
American Brass Co. ......... 96.0 
Aviation COER. .cccccccccccce 65.0 
American Propeller Corp. ... 14.2 
Vultee Aircraft Co., Inc. 407.0 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 42.4 


Beech Aircraft Corp. ........ 224.6 
Bell Aircraft Corp. .......... 624.8 
Bendix Aviation Corp. ...... 784.5 
Bendix Aviation, Ltd. ....... 15.0 
Jaeger Watch Co. Inc. ........ 5.7 
Blaw-Knox Co. ............. 72.9 


Lewis Foundry & Machine Co. 7.9 


Boeing Aircraft Co. ........ 1,826.1 
Borg-Warner Corp. ......... 34.6 
Pump Engineering’ Service 

DN: aitawhenatcuianeee aan 31.3 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp. 257.3 
Briggs Manufacturing Co. .. 197.8 
Budd, Edward G. Manufac- 

EE aes 155.5 
Cessna Aircraft Co. .......... 145.7 
err 1,562.0 


Cincinnati Milling Machine & 
Cincinnati Grinders Inc. .. 41.0 


Consolidated Aircraft Corp. .. 1.758.5 
Continental Motors Corp. . 294.8 
Continental Aviation & En- 
gineering Corp. ........... 42.7 
Crucible Steel Co. of America 112.6 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. ........ 2,444.9 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. .. 2.168.2 
Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc. .... 2373.1 
du Pont, E. I. de Nemours 
a a ere 867.0 
Edo Aircraft Corp. .......... 31.1 
Electric Auto-Lite Co. ...... 122.9 


Electric Storage Battery Co. 25.1 
Willard Storage Battery Co. .. 3.3 
Emerson Electric Mfg. Co. ... 
Fairbanks Morse & Co. ...... 
Fairchild Aviation Corp. .... 95.9 
Fairchild Aerial Surveys Inc. 5.2 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane 


RSE Ea eee 201.9 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. . 126.3 
. 2 2a 2,036.1 
General Electric Co. ........ 1,128.8 
General Motors Corp. ...... 7,251.1 


General Tire & Rubber Co. .. 64.9 


Goodrich, B. F. Co. ......... 130.5 
Goodrich Tire & Rubber Co. . 188.1 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp. 241.8 


Goodyear Engineering Corp. - 11.5 
Grumman Aircraft Eng. Corp. 
Hayes Industries, Inc. 


Corporation Millions of 
or Company Dollars 

Higgins Industries, Inc. ..... 59.0 
Houdaille-Hershey Corp. .... 80.2 
Hudson Motor Car Co. ..... 135.1 
Jack & Heintz, Ltd. ........ 174.1 
Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co. 107.2 
Kaiser Co. Inc. ....... 609.2 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co. . 104.6 
GO dceekenceess , 11.0 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. Inc 91.9 
Link Aviation Devices Inc. . 41.8 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 934.5 
Vega Airplane Co. .......... 438.0 
Martin, Glenn L. Co. - 1,328.7 


Minneapolis-Honeywell “Regu- 


SS ogee sacs nines 78.2 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. ... 268.5 
Norden, Carl L. Inc. ........ 61.9 
North American Aviation Inc 978.3 
Northrop Aircraft Inc. 147.9 
Packard Motor Car Co. ; 222.6 
Permanente Metals Corp. .... 189.0 


ees Te, GR. ccccccccucs 27.2 


ae ee 451.4 
Radio Corp. of America ..... 161.7 
Republic Aviation Corp. 437.9 
Republic Steel Corp. ..... 111.8 
Truscon Steel Co. ........ . 12.1 
Revere Copper & Brass Inc 79.7 
Russell Mfg. Co. ......... 26.5 
Ryan Aeronautical Co. ... 112.4 
Ryan School of Aeronautics . 7.1 
Shell Oil Co., Inc. ......... 62.8 


Socony Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 14.8 


Ford Instrument Co., Inc. .... 197.3 
Sperry Gyroscope, Inc. ...... 602.1 
. ' See 40.3 
Square D Co. ........ idence 57.2 
Standard Oil Co. of Cal. .... 80.5 
Standard Oil Co. of New 
” ihdchnniardeeddcbeeéaee 138.9 
a oS 17.8 
Stewart-Warner Corp. ........ 65.0 
Studebaker Corp. ..... 225.5 
 . ae 30.3 
United Aircraft Corp. ... 2,236.1 
United Aircraft Corp. of 
ee a 106.5 
Reynolds Metals Co. ......... 21.9 
U. S. Rubber Co. ........... 549.0 
Carnegie Illinois Steel Corp. . 140.4 


Columbia Steel Co. ... 6.2 


National Tube Co. .......... 56.9 
Waco Aircraft Co. ...... oe 40.8 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
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Aviation Corp. 
Reports Profit 
of $4,723,986 


Aviation Corp., New York, N 
has announced net income of | 

























723,894, equal to 82c a out 
net sales of $45,530,638. for al establishir 
tions in the fiscal year ended } ere 
30, 1942, compared with Net ing mittee rd 
of $2,454,142, or 42c, in the preygh Mo ot 
year. 4 direc’ 
This income was realized on fforders 
company’s wholly owned diy that may 


and _ subsidiaries, associated 
panies, and on certain inve o 
Some of these affiliated org nin 


tions are reported elsewhere in agi? 2° 
issue of American Aviation, eee ( 
“We are concerned with the pp oe . 
ent uncertainties affecting busin AFL); a 
to the extent that they may maj (UAAAIA 


the transition (to peace time) g@jnates are: 


ficult or even impossible,” compang dated) ; \ 
said in discussing wartime develg) Martin Pc 
ments and postwar prospects, } Rochlen | 
general research department esi Be 
lished during 1942 under the dine a 4 
tion of A. J. Snow, is looking fy Airecaft V 


“the best and most advanced many 
facturing techniques . for 
job of winning the war, and 4 
will be of the greatest value ; N 
the nation and our industrial enter 
prise in post-war rehabilitation a 
progress,” announcement reveals. 


It was disclosed that the Lycom Developr 
ing Division “broke all its previog}catalyst” 
production records during 1942” ay§ quality of 
that with expanding plant capacity fumnish 25' 
“at the end of the year the rate of supercharg 

n anno’ 


production was twice that of a ye bee 
earlier ” Total employmaf Oil Co., | 
in this division was described as yy 0,000 ba 


new employes women, and “ped with other 
centage of women workers is in 
creasing steadily.” | 

In American Propeller 
wholly owned subsidiary, “play 
output increased consistently eve 
month, and at year-end was mm 
ning approximately two month mileage ob 
ahead of contract schedule. Pm some recer 
duction for December was 40 also claim 
ra we than for the month of Nog for the ne 
vember.” mit “an inc 

At Republic Aircraft Producif or three to 
Division during November, 1910 tons c 
“production multiplied . . . neati§ would gai 
three times.” As a method of solvg speed or r, 
ing the increasingly difficult workt§ The now 
recruiting problem, Republi€ie, Catal, 
“started an enlarged training pla higher avi: 
for new employes, including the 4 because th 
tablishment of a new training cent resistant + 
for re-employment training of im catalyst of 
spectors and machine tool opemd the fruit , 
tors.” company e: 

Consolidated balance sheet as @ ell 
Nov. 30, 1942, shows total assets ¢ deste’ ¢ 
$36,519,135. Current assets are $18; which. it j 
306,202, including cash, $4,983, Gar pert 
and accounts receivable, $4,595,131 catalytic * 
Current liabilities are listed as $10, . 
632,356, including accounts payable 
—trade, $2,215,528. 

Provision for Federal income and —— 
excess profits taxes amounted # _ 10° ev 
$6,500,000. Investments of the Cor- during a 
poration in its operating division facturing di 
and in American Propeller Corp, “moking : 
totaled approximately $13,000,000 # ont t 
the end of the 1942 fiscal year. _s 


Corp§ over Gern 
A Brown, 
dent. Use 
would have 
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D, (West Coast Aircraft 
0 (ommission’s Members 
fit and Duties Reported 


8 fational War Labor Board has 
ned the duties of the West 


rk, N Wrest Aircraft Commission which is 
© of sm interpret and assist in carrying 
share, Jout the terms of the Board’s order 


lishing wage rates for aircraft 
ven jes on the Coast. The Com- 
ded shall have the power “to 
t ing orders effectuating, carrying 
Previgd gt, and applying the provisions of 
the directive order and to issue 

1 on dlorders determining any dispute 
that may arise from the order that 
resolved by mutual 


Tr op 


2d ggg} cannot be 
reer ent. b f th it 

members of the commit- 
— M. E. Beaman (North 
American Aviation) and Graham L. 
Sterling (Northrup). Labor mem- 
he pn bes are: Roy M. Brown (IAM- 
busing AFL); and William H. Brodie 
1 mak (UAAAIA-CIO). Industry alter- 
ne) dinates are: L. R. Becht (Consoli- 


Tani 


e in 







omnej dated); W. G. Tuttle (Vultee); 
1.1Martin Porter (Lockheed); A. M. 
Ml Rochlen (Douglas). Labor alter- 


nates are: Thomas McNett (IAM- 
t estab art); Edward Hertz (UAAAIA- 
e dire} (JO); and Donald Ketchum (United 
‘ing fol Airesaft Welders of America). 


for t 


d th 
ue }New Gas Process 

ter, 7 T 

“y Ready for Air Uses 


On at 

uycon| Development of a new “bead 
evion§ catalyst” which may step up the 
2” anf quality of high octane gasoline to 
pacity furnish 25% to 35% more power to 
rate g supercharged aircraft engines has 
a been announced by Socony-Vacuum 
yymenf Ol Co., Inc., New York. About 
500,000 barrels a day are already 


as 

uird of being produced by a pilot plant, 
“perf with other plants building. 

is ing One possible result might be 


lager bomb loads for Allied planes 
Mover Germany, according to John 
plang A. Brown, Socony-Vacuum presi- 
vers dent. Use of the new catalyst 
ny would have added about 15% to the 
1onthg mileage obtained from fuel used in 
Prog some recent raids, Brown said. He 
0% also claimed greater lifting power 
f Nef for the new gas, which would per- 
mit “an increased load of about two 
duci§ or three tons of bombs out of every 
M410 tons carried.” Fighter planes 
cari would gain “either in maximum 
solvg speed or rate of climb.” 
b lid The new process, called Thermo- 
for Catalytic Cracking, yields a 
Pi higher aviation base gasoline stock 
© @} because the bead catalyst is more 
~, 4, resistant to wear than the clay 
catalyst of the Houdry process or 
the fruit catalyst in general use, 
company explained. 
F aaratA agony A units can be 
4 “onverted to use of the new catalyst 
rn which, it is claimed, will improve 
img “8 performance beyond “any 
10, catalytic operation known to date.” 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, 
Ihe., Inglewood, Cal., has initiated 
‘or . 10 minute rest periods daily 
‘ons g each shift in all its manu- 
rp. facturing divisions, with designated 
) att “Smo! areas” and music broad- 
cast over the public address system. 
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Manufacturing Digest 


LEAR AVIA, Inc., Piqua, O., has 
announced it has leased a former 
furniture plant in Michigan, for 
occupancy about March 1, for manu- 
facture of aircraft accessories and 
radio equipment. 

NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, 
Inc., Inglewood, Cal., announces that 
a Texas plant has finished 10,000 of 
the AT-6, or Texan, trainer plane, 
and that the 10,000th plane left the 
factory “sometime ago, so long ago, 
in fact, that it is no longet con- 
fidential.” 

THESE FIRMS have been selected 
to receive the Army Navy Produc- 
tion Award, War Dept. announces: 
Holley Carburetor Co.; Pangborn, 


Corp., and Western Electric (re- 
newal). 

CURTISS-WRIGHT Corp., New 
York, N. Y., has announced its 


Propeller Division has opened new 
quarters next to its New Jersey 
plant for the training of specialists 
in the AAF Technical Training 
Command. Students will arrive 
weekly from military bases, and will 
be accommodated in 10 classrooms. 


AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS, Inc., 
Van Nuys, Cal., reports that both its 
Eastern and Western plants are 
now in full production, on aircraft 
exhaust systems exclusively. 


AVIATION Corp., New York, N. 
Y., has announced its Lycoming Di- 
vision at the end of 1942 was pro- 
ducing aircraft engines at twice the 
rate of a year earlier, and that 
about one third of all new employes 
recruited at its plant during the 
past year were women. One of its 
aircraft engines was converted in 
1942 for use in light tanks, but 
details have been withheld. 


DOWTY EQUIPMENT  Corp., 
Long Island City, N. Y., s re- 
vealed plans for renovations at its 
Long Island City plant which in- 
clude enlarging the engineering de- 
partment, installation of new light- 
ing facilities and some features 
which have been tried in another 
plant. Lease has been renewed for 
three years. 


VEGA AIRCRAFT Corp., Bur- 
bank, Cal., has disclosed plans for 
establishing branch assembly plants 
in the smaller communities which 
have not yet lost too much man- 
power to the large manufacturing 
centers. In these branch plants 
finished parts will be assembled 
into sub-assemblies. 

TRUSCON STEEL Co., Van Dorn 
Iron Works Co., Fleetwings, Inc., 
and Pump Engineering Service Co. 
(Division of Borg-Warner), have 
been selected to receive the Army 
Navy Production Award, War Dept., 
has announced. 


THESE FIRMS have been select- 
ed by the War Dept. to receive 
the Army-Navy Production Award: 
Pump Engineering Service Corp., 
division of Borg-Warner; Colum- 
bian Steel Tank Co.; Crouse-Hinds 
Co.; GMC, Inland Mfg. Division, 
and The Weatherhead Co. 


MACWHYTE Co., Kenosha, Wis., 
announces it is planning a special 
ceremony for formal receipt of the 
Army-Navy Production Award, 
which it was awarded recently. 


EPISON AIRCRAFT Corp., New 
York, N. Y., has filed dissolution 
papers, having stopped doing busi- 
ness as of Feb. 4, 1943, according to 
S. R. Thompson, vice-president-en- 
gineering and sales, of the former 
firm. Thompson is continuing, at 
417 Riverside Drive, New York, 
N. Y., “the development of plywood 
and plastic substitutions for the 
United States Navy (Bureau of 
Aeronautics), various commercial 
airlines, particularly American Air- 
lines, and the Army Air Forces.” 


JACK AND HEINTZ, Inc., Cleve- 
land, O., reports it has leased 
Honeymoon Isle off the coast at 
Clearwater, Fla., as a vacation spot 
for its employes. This location, the 
third in Florida chosen by this 
firm, has 50 cottages for couples on 
J and H’s two weeks’ vacation plan. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
Co., Chicago, Ill., announces it has 
been making aircraft torpedoes for 
the Navy for some time, and that 
some of the torpedoes are now with 
the fleet, ready for use. Several 
plants are engaged in this produc- 
tion, and Harvester claims it is 
several months ahead of schedule. 


THESE FIRMS have been se- 
lected to receive the Army-Navy 
Production Award: Electronic Lab- 
oratories, Inc.; Fairchild Aircraft 
Division, Fairchild Engine and Air- 
plane Corp.; Aircraft Accessories 


Corp., Burbank division; AiRe- 
search Manufacturing Co.; Con- 
tinental Motors Corp.; Steel and 
Tubes Division (Cleveland), Re- 
public Steel Corp. and Wittek 


Manufacturing Co. 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT Co., Santa 
Monica, Cal., reports Chicago has 
been selected as location for addi- 
tional production of the C-54 Sky- 
master, transport and troop carry- 
ing ship, used by President Roose- 
velt on the over-land parts of his 
recent Casablanca trip. 


PULLMAN STANDARD CAR 
MFG. Co., Chicago, Ill, has re- 
vealed a 1,400% increase of orders 
in its aircraft division, which, with 
three new assembly lines, now 
makes a variety of surface com- 
ponents. 


Radio Energy Used 


To Detonate Rivets 


Use of radio frequency energy to 
detonate explosive rivets in air- 
craft manufacture to assure “con- 
trol of temperature in the firing 
tip,” has been announced by E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours and Company 
(Inc.), Wilmington, Del. 

Developed by engineers of Radio 
Corp. of America and of du Pont, 
the radio unit “consists of an os- 
cillator together with a specially 
prepared applicator to concentrate 
current directly into the rivet head.” 
As current is induced in the rivet 
head, resulting heat fires the charge. 
Du Pont claims radio energy pro- 
longs indefinitely the life of the 
firing tip. 
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Wickwire Spencer 
Nets $1,599,004 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., New 
York, N. Y., reports net earnings 
for 1942 as $1,599,004, or $3.48 per 
share, after deduction for general 
contingency reserve. Comparative 
net earnings in 1941 were $1,578,462, 
or $3.44, 

Provision of $1,140,000 was made 
for Federal and state income taxes, 
not including any amount for ex- 
cess profits taxes. During 1942, 
loans from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. amounting to $1,402,- 
519.46 were paid, and new five year 
loan of $1,250,000 was made from 
The First National Bank of Boston 
at two and one-half per cent, which 
by the end of the year had been 
reduced by $464,701.89. 

Balance sheet as of Dec. 31, 1942 
shows total assets of $22,092,410.69, 
and current assets of $10,922,212.11. 
Current liabilities were $2,472,456.44, 
and earned surplus, since May 1, 
1937, amounted to $1,808,680.07. 





Breeze Reelects 

Stockholders at recent meeting 
unanimously reelected management 
of Breeze Corporations, Inc., New- 
ark, N. J., consisting of John T. 
Mascuch, president, Joseph F. Lu- 
cas, vice president, and Fred G. 
Shupp, treasurer. Herbert J. Dwyer 
was elected secretary. Joseph J. 
Mascuch, founder of the firm and 
a former president and director, did 
not seek office. In addition to the 
three reelected officers, board of di- 
rectors consists of: Frank C. Mind- 
nich; Clarence K. Pistell, Robert B. 


Reynolds, and David T. Wilentz, 
who was elected chairman of the 
board. 


Officers Reelected 


At recent annual meeting, Culver 
Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kan., re- 
elected Charles G. Yankey, president, 
Walter H. Beech, vice president, T. 
Bowring Woodbury, vice president 
and general manager, Al Mooney, 
vice president and chief engineer, 
Harold S. Kinsley, vice president, 
Verne M. Laing, secretary, Robert 
C. Faris, assistant secretary and 
Felix M. Farrell, treasurer. Faris 
continues also as general purchas- 
ing agent. Six former directors were 
reelected, along with two new ones: 
Harold S. Kinsley and Robert C. 
Faris. 


New McDonnell Office 


McDonnell Aircraft Corp., St. 
Louis, Mo., has announced the open- 
ing of a Washington office which 
will be under the direction of A. 
Ogden Pierrot, until recently chief 
of Engine Production Planning in 
the Aircraft Production Division of 
WPB. Office is located in the Shore- 
ham Building. Previous to his con- 
nection with WPB, Pierrot for seven 
years conducted a South American 
sales and service agency, with head- 
quarters in Buenos Aires, for a 
group of U. S. aircraft manufac- 
turers which included Curtiss- 
Wright, Glenn L. Martin, Grum- 
man, Fairchild and Stinson. 
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United Aircraft Central Aireraft Council Materials Proble 


Reports "42 Profit F ; Worse Than Abs 
ormed; Breech Chairman e 
of $17,096,842 , Employees - AWP 
Formation of a Central Aircraft ecutive of Ford Motor Co., and 


Net profit in 1942 on U. S. Govern- : : ; : = eg tes Absenteeism has not be 
p Council, affiliated with the Auto- Clarence E. Bleicher, vice president, actual retarding factor in mail 


% - . . . 
cee i: soe in 1941. United “Air- motive Council for War Production, Chrysler Corp. Tri aircraft production during th 
— wi = i oe as was announced in Detroit March 20. Officials of Wright Field and of <a, ts Aaa tor e 
craft Corp. East Hartford, Conn., The Central Il includ the Central Procurement District of a Te me a roducty 
has reported, in revealing earnings e Central group will include Ws AAF requested formation of ouncli states in a report to ¥ 










































in 1942 of $17,096,842 equal, after manufacturers of airplane engines,  4},;, group, since it was felt desir- Manpower Commission and oti a 
provision for dividends on 5% airframes and such components as able for Wright Field’s Aircraft Government agencies. It is freq ~ 
cumulative preferred stock, to $5.95 propellers, carburetors, instruments, Scheduling Unit to have one point admitted that there has been PR 2 
each on 2,656,691 shares, common. landing gears and other vital acces- of contact with manufacturers in ‘%°™%eS™, Trepresenting a subs =. 
No other earnings comparisons were sories as well as of completed jhe Central district on problems number of manhours, but it y — 
available. planes. dealing with Controlled Materials ™°* been the limiting factor. My = 

Profit was realized on total in- Top committee in charge of acti- Plan procedure. It is believed the — cng and imbalang = 
come, before charges, of $521,748,413, vities will be: Ernest R. Breech Council will be able to expedite ave been more limiting. =~ 
including sales of aeronautical pro- (chairman), president, Bendix Avia- many problems through such pro-_. However, the Council warns 4 J S 
ducts, parts and service, $518,970,- tion Corp.; H. E. Blythe, vice presi- posed joint action, according to if its member companies are —~ 
578. dent, Goodyear Aircraft Corp.; ACWP. meet the expanded  produetig S 


schedules of the coming year, al 
senteeism could be a vital igg 
provided the materials flow in sug 
cient quantities. With the mal 
power reservoir nearly draj 
each manhour will become of crit] 
cal importance. 

A survey of methods employy 
to combat absenteeism by each 


George T. Christopher, president, Central Council will consist of 
Packard Motor Car Co.; M. I. Peale, three divisions, (1) airframe manu- 
vice president, Republic Aviation facturers, (2) aircraft engine manu- 
Corp. (Indiana); E. B. Meissner, facturers, and (3) all component 
president, St. Louis Aircraft Corp.; manufacturers. All members of the 
A. T. Colwell, vice president, Automotive Council for War Pro- 
Thompson Products, Inc.; O. E. duction holding prime contracts 
Hunt, vice president, General automatically become members of 


Substantially all sales have been 
on a fixed price basis, company dis- 
closed, stating that in 1942 86% of 
total shipments were for the ac- 
count of the United States Govern- 
ment, compared with 59% in 1941, 
when substantial deliveries were 
being made to Great Britain. 
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Federal normal income and sur- Motors Corp., Walter Wagner, ex- the new Council. the companies comprising § 
taxes for 1942 totaled $6,388,090, and : —_____ Council is included in the al 
mer ee aan ait less a —~ An analysis of long-range and al Ps 
gg wereacer outed United URDU UT ois aac es amen. ge oil plans: for —_ contny 
to hold Federal taxes to a figure : » Be iheatinad in aircraft plants § 
of about $41,400,000 in 1942, _- wis — : . e sie ; 
pared with revised figures of $55,- ee a aoa —— 

700,000 in 1941. nite WCcIa t EWS & Bell S; Bon Bi 

During 1942 an addition of $13,- Ae » costar 0b ill Ut igte Yasin i aies p> 
897,271 was made to the reserve om re IDET IR) LOU coco ~~ + oa a 
previously provided for expenses ; 53 are Nets 4. 203 
and rehabilitation costs incident to Ou the Fighting Front Oe the Production Front $ ? 08) 
Ghanqnover to postwar conditions. CORSAIR IN ACTION | trmma Witests, 9 One Year of War U.S. NAVY GIVES PREVIEW OF Net profit for the year ended Dee 

Consolidated balance sheet as of | Gans Empty, Defeat Bo TOMORROW'S AIRCRAFT 31, (1942 of $4,203,583, on sales 

d total assets pame  .. Jap Leres sent oer tng 30.763 eee ce 
Dec. 31, 1942, showe ¢ i — Saoaueeae 6 ce : $130,763,227, has been revealed ii 
of $208,278,111; current assets were ~ cs tra, hm tn fond annual report of Bell Aircraft Corp, 
$160,119,207 and current liabilities oct be Capen Buffalo, N. Y., which also announce 


that company’s new southern plant, 
to be known as Bell Bomber Pilani, 
Georgia division, will be ready fer 
occupancy about April 15. 

This compares with 1941 profit dj 
$1,970,645, on sales of $46,414.44 
Provision of $17,750,000 was made 
for Federal income and excess pro 
fits taxes in 1942, with estimate 
$1,800,000 as post-war refund. Com- 
pany set aside $1,200,000 for com 
d tingencies. 
WARSAS CITY..0. BECOME More than 47% of Bell’s produc 
tive employes are women, report 
said, “as contrasted with none i 
those departments prior to Peat 
Harbor. They are doing an e& 
cellent job.” 

Bell’s southern plant was de 
scribed as “government-owned an@ 
will be operated by your company 


$78,292,137, exclusive of $7,883,729 
of advances on sales contracts. Cash 
at the end of the year amounted to 
$32,892,181. Earned surplus was 
$14,894,751. 
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TAPCO Annual Report 
Shows $390,200 Profit 


Thompson Aircraft Products Co., 
Euclid, O., has reported net profit 
of $390,200 for 1942 on sales of $26,- 
025,233 even “after absorbing the 
operating loss for the first three 
months and large initial costs for 
training, tooling, etc.” 

Estimated Federal taxes on in- 
come amounted to $1,860,000. Bal- 
ance sheet as of Dec. 31, 1942 shows 














total assets of $14,283,705.002 and He : ia ppapiae : on a_ cost-plus-fixed-fee contract 
current assets of ee, in- > aa ne ve: America's Wer Planes te Action aes : r for the production of heavy bom- 
cluding cash, $2,384,607.49. Total #wermee | ER Sim — — = Eset : P= ir 3 bers, not of our design.” Key & 
liabilities are listed as $12,683,861.33, oe Se en ee eee =r, = —s <=) «4Cs«ecuttiives, technical and producti 

=a ——— personnel will be transferred from 








including accounts payable $2,607,- 
509.60. Earned surplus was $44,- 
398.92. 

Thompson Products, Inc., Cleve- 
land, O., excluding TAPCO, re- 


the company’s New York plants. 


Snyder Opens Branch 
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ported earnings during 1942 of $2,- ee Opening of a sales branch at Sul 
051,417, on sales of $60,920,795, og, BOR livant Avenue Airport, Columbus 











O., to serve the Eastern area, & 






equal, after provision for dividends ee | = 
on the prior preference stock, to wi ots = = been announced by Snyder 
$6.49 on each of 295,490 shares of craft Corp., Chicago, Ill. Parts 
common. Sales in 1941 amounted : accessories will be maintaine 
Aaa canal - Ay a! = Unique Add: United Aircraft Corp. ran No. I, Vol. | of a new oe new ee, et 

: ° ° . an overnaul wil i 
of $16,385,253 and ‘current liabilities S¢Ties of monthly full-page ads in major newspapers recently stressing 44... grm’s Municipal Airport ¢ 
of $6,751,566. company news written to interest the public. lishment in Chicago. 
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In that split second when bombardier and bombsight have their secret accord, 


183 the real purpose of a military bombing plane is achieved. Everything that 
tee goes before is directed toward this end. 

a Among the hundreds of contributing factors that enable a plane to reach its 
— objective are Delco electric motors. Conforming to latest military require- 
+> ments, they drive transfer pumps, booster pumps and windshield wipers. . . 
ft help safeguard the flow of engine fuel and protect the pilot's vision. 

= These motors and other aircraft products are being built by Delco Products 
‘el for America’s fighters and bombers. Delco Products is well equipped to serve 
= the aircraft industry, both today and in the days that follow Victory. 
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$556,444 Profit 
Reported by Ryan 


Net profit of $556,444.19, equal to 
$1.27 a share on operations during 
the fiscal year ended Oct. 31, 1942, 
has been announced by Ryan Aero- 
nautical Co., San Diego, Cal. 

Gross revenues, $19,620,076.46, 
were more than double the $8,390,- 
201.28 figure reported for the 10 
months ended Oct. 31, 1941. Net 
profit for that period was $669,- 
603.44, or $1.52 a share. Provision 
for renegotiation in the 1942 year 
amounted to $1,700,000. Provided 
for Federal taxes was $1,969,139.41, 
against $1,398,297.07 in the previous 


year. 

Of the $19,620,076.46 gross reve- 
nue in 1942, $3,081,734.99 was de- 
rived from school operations, which 
compares with $1,582,348.60 re- 
ceived from that source in the 
prior fiscal period. 

Ryan’s present assignment from 
the Navy, “the design and develop- 
ment of a new combatant airplane 
of a very advanced and important 
type,” company believes “offers 
greater future possibilities than the 
former program (a new type Navy 
scout observation plane).” 

Ryan School of Aeronautics of 
Arizona, wholly owned subsidiary, 
which was established during 1942 
through contracts with the War 
Department and Defense Plant 
Corp., is described as operating 
now on a profitable basis, although 
a “moderate loss was sustained (in) 
. . « the (1942) fiscal year.” 

Consolidated balance sheet as of 
Oct. 31, 1942 shows total assets of 
$8,031,699.86. Current assets total 
$6,566,635.48, including cash, $1,- 
923,117.13, and accounts receivable 
—trade, $2,083,785.27. Total current 
liabilities are $5,288,852.06, includ- 
ing accounts payable $966,501.09. 
Earned surplus amounted to $1,- 
500,599.78. 


Ryan Management 
Re-elected, Opposition 
Nominees Defeated 


An opposition group, which voted 
69,929 shares of a total of 340,671, 
and which had attempted through 
proxy solicitation to gain control of 
the board of directors, was defeated 
at recent stockholders meeting of 
a Aeronautical Co., San Diego, 


T. Claude Ryan, president, Ear] T. 
Prudden, vice president and George 
C. Woodward, secretary, were re- 
elected. John E. Haskell, real estate 
operator, and Vance Breese, test 
pilot, were nominees of the oppo- 
sition. 


Dowty Appoints Greer 
Dowty Equipment Corp., Long 
Island City, N. Y., has announced 
appointment of Greer Hydraulics, 
Inc., 60 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., consulting engineers on hy- 
draulic equipment. 
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Consair, Vultee Triple 1941 


Deliveries; Profits Increase 


Deliveries of warplanes by both 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp. San 
Diego, Cal., and Vultee Aircraft, 
Inc., Vultee Field, Cal., in the fiscal 
year ended Nov. 30, 1942 were 
“more than three times 1941,” ac- 
cording to annual reports to stock- 
holders. 

Consolidated reported net income 
of $10,323,779, equivalent to $8.04 a 
share, on net sales of $304,013,649, 
subject to further renegotiation of 
contracts. This compares with net 
income of $8,024,882, or $6.22 a 
share, for the 11 months ended Nov. 
30, 1941, on sales of $95,529,050. A net 
reserve of $42,635,403 for Federal 
income and excess profits taxes was 
set up in the °42 year, contrasted 
with $18,195,390 provided for Fed- 
eral taxes in the 1941 period. 

Consair attributes achievement of 
the 1942 production record to fur- 
ther extension of mass production 
methods. “Complex assemblies 
now are broken down into simple 
units, making it possible to train 
workers easily and for them to 
attain efficiency quickly through 
repeating the same operation . . . 
Consolidated is (now) producing 
giant planes on mechanized as- 
sembly lines . . .” These methods, 
says Consair, are “being extended 
steadily.” 

With the addition in December 
1942 of the Stout Research Division, 
company is “preparing for the 
planes of tomorrow. Already ex- 
perimental test flights have been 
made of a larger bomber of new 
design and superior performance. 
Looking into the future, a radically 
new plane is being developed. As a 
bomber it could make non-stop 
trips to Europe and return. As a 
transport it could carry 400 pas- 
sengers across the Atlantic.” 

Women now comprise 40% of 
Consair’s workers, report reveals, 
and of workers being hired, 60% 
are women. “Women are working 
out well in airplane construction 
and are proving themselves adapt- 


able . . and are paid the same 
rates as men.” 

Consolidated’s balance sheet as 
of Nov. 30, 1942 shows total assets 
of $178,885,471.69. Current assets 
are $169,703,411.81, including cash 
of $37,847,920.17 and accounts re- 
ceivable, $34,637,978.19. Total cur- 
rent liabilities are $155,001,254.91, 
including notes payable to banks, 
$25,000,000, and accounts and wages 
payable,  $37,243,566.26. Earned 
surplus, subject to any further re- 
negotiation, is $14,361,956.78. 

ultee reported net income for 
the *42 year as $4,291,140, subject 
to renegotiation, equal to $3.33 a 
share on 1,203,7554% common, on 
net sales of $109,772,850. This con- 
trasts with net income of $3,100,735, 
or $2.95 each on 1,052,168 shares on 
net sales of $34,057,207 for the year 
ended Nov. 30, 1941. In the 1942 
year $21,556,100 (net) was provided 
for Federal: income and_ excess 
profits taxes, opposed to $2,970,000 
for the same purpose in the 1941 
year. 

Additional conveyors were in- 
stalled in the Vultee Field Division 
during 1942 to extend the advan- 
tages of mechanized assembly, re- 
port discloses, and in two instances 
these installations “reach all the 
way through sub-assembly depart- 
ments and into fabricating divi- 
sions.” Powered final assembly 
lines have also been in operation 
for some months in the Tennessee 
division and conveyors have been 
installed in the Michigan plant. 
Among the basic mechanical im- 
provements, Vultee lists conveyor 
lines for are welding steel tube 
fuselages, and conveyor lines for 
assembly of wing center sections. 

Its research activities have re- 
sulted, Vultee reports, in the use 
of non-critical materials comprising 
47% of the airframe weight of the 
Valiant trainer, a saving in alumi- 
num sufficient to “build 400 more 
Vengeance dive bombers annually.” 

During fiscal 1942, Vultee’s total 
personnel increased 59.8%, in all 








North Piacoa Officials: 


This recent photo shows the top 

executives of North American Aviation. Left to right are J. H. "Dutch" 

Kindelberger, president; R. H. Rice, vice president-engineering; J. S. 

Smithson, vice president-manufacturing; R. A. Lambeth, treasurer, and 
J. L. Atwood, executive vice president. 
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The United States Steel ¢, 
New York, N. Y., in its ap 
report released March 25 
nearly a score of aircraft eq: 
ment items which it produced 
volume during the past year 

These included portable lan 
mat steel; airplane propeller ¢ 
forgings; drums for aviation g, 
line; stainless steels for exh 
stacks, fire walls, ammunition by 
and bomb racks; alloy steels ; 
engine, propeller and landing , 
parts; special alloy steels for 
and fuselage covering; special 
craft tubing, bolt stock, sprj 
strand, rope and aerial target 4, 
ing cable. 

Aircraft armor plate and 
of various types for air faci 
also were listed. 

Columbia Steel Co., a subsidj 
participated to a great extent in 4 
Pacific Coast expansion of aire 
shipbuilding and other war ing 
tries by furnishing many vital » 
products, the report said. 

Discussing invention of the po 
able interlocking steel landing y 
by Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp, 
U. S. Steel subsidiary, Chairm 
Irving S. Olds said: “It was py 
nounced the outstanding devel, 
ment of the year in the field 
aviation by the Chief of the An 
Air Force. As mass producti 
methods were evolved, other ca 
panies were licensed to use § 
process, and 30 smaller manuf 
turers are now producing the 
landing mat sections in quantity 

U. S. Steel reported 1942 incon 
from sales and services of $1865 
951,692 compared to $1,617,410m 
for 1941. 





divisions. Male workers increas# 
30.7%, but the number of wom 
increased 284.3%, and women con 
prise 30% of all Vultee emplo 

To meet postwar conditions V 
tee asserts “a program of engin 
ing research and market anal 
is being carried out for study 
the various aircraft types whi 
may best be adapted to the peace 
time production facilities of & 
Company Concerted effor 
are centered on pioneering a 
vanced methods—on creating na 
research techniques—and manufa 
turing procedures.” 

Vultee’s balance sheet as of No 
30, 1942 shows total assets of $91 
790,052.06. Curent assets are $6 
354,855.83, including cash, $19,554 
394.58. Total current liabilities a 
$66,049,619.78, including notes pay 
able—banks, $7,908,138.10, and li 
bility for voluntary refunds 4 
United States Government, $il 
500,000. Reserve for post-war read 
justment was $1,700,000, and earm# 
surplus was $6,581,829.78. 


Absentee Rate Down 


Aircraft War Production Counel 
Inc., Los Angeles, Cal., reports 
sentee rate of its member im 
which was 7% at the end of & 
was reduced to 6.2% at the 4 
of January, 1943. One compalj 
brought its rate down from 
to 4.3% within a month. (Feb 
estimate) . 























Norway’s unconquerable warbirds 


These are the deadly Northrop N3 Patrol Bombers 
with which the Royal Norwegian Naval Air Force for nearly two years 
has helped to hold the Nazis on our North Atlantic sea border 


B" MID-JUNE IN 1940, the Nazis had 
overrun all of Norway. And we here 
at Northrop had just begun work on a 
new patrol bomber for the Royal Nor- 
wegian Naval Air Force. 


Quit? Not those fighting-hearted 
Norse! Teaming up with the RAF, they 
established “Little Norway” in Canada; 
ordered us to rush completion of these 
Northrop N3-PB’s for combat use in 
the Far North. 

The job, from preliminary sketches 
to the first bomber off the line, took us 
exactly nine months and one day. 


We’re particularly proud of that ree- 
ord, for the N3-PB is a favorite with 
Northrop men and women. Not just be- 
cause this hard-hitting bomber is the 
world’s fastest military seaplane. Nor 


because she can pack 2000 pounds of 
bombs or a torpedo with equal grace. 
Nor is it because she can throw more 
lead than many a four-motored bomber. 
What pleases us more than any of these 
virtues is her STURDINESS. 

Battered for nearly two long years 
by North Atlantic winds and waves and 
storms, with vast distances their every- 
day assignment, these swift petrels of 
Norway’s Royal Navy have proved as 










tough as the Vikings’ sons who fly them. 

In battle, the Northrop N3 Patrol 
Bombers have shown their strength, 
too. They have sent to the bottom more 
than their share of U-boats. They are 
reputed to have taken part in the epic 
chase of the Bismarck. They have driven 
back giant German bombers. 

We hope you'll pardon a manufac- 
turer’s pride in relating all this to you, 
for the Northrop N3-PB is just one of 
a number of American-built warplanes 
that have helped to set the pattern for 
victory. (You can help to shape this 
victory pattern more swiftly by buying 
War Bonds in increasing numbers.) 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, Inc. 


NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA + MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 
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Kimes lreland Colvin 


Evan Randolph has resigned as a director of Brewster Aeronautical 
Corp., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Timothy E. Colvin has been named executive vice president in charge 
of the Burbank division of Aircraft Accessories Corp., Burbank, Cal. 


Ralph R. Kimes, formerly purchasing agent, non-productive material, 
West Coast, Douglas Aircraft Co. has been appointed general manager of 
Aircraft Tools, Inc. 

J. A. Ireland, formerly division sales manager, has been promoted to 
assistant general manager of sales of the Steel and Tubes Division of 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, O. 

Joseph D. Stites, in an engineering capacity with Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Co. for several years, has been appointed manager of Wickwire 
Spencer Aviation Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Frederick R. Cross, formerly sales manager, Alemite Division, Stewart- 
Warner Corp., Chicago, is now general manager of Aro Equipment Corp., 
Bryan, O. 

At Lockheed Aircraft Corp. and Vega Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Cal., 
Cyril Chappellet resigned as vice president of Lockheed and was elected 
vice president of Vega; Louis Wulfekuhler, secretary of Lockheed, has 
been elected secretary of Vega, and Carl B. Squier, vice president-sales 
manager of Lockheed, has been elected a vice president of Vega. 

Kenneth C. G. Gerdon, formerly assistant manager of the Technical 
Department of the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America, Inc., 
has joined Fleetwings, Inc., Bristol, Pa., as a project engineer. 


Gene P. Robers has succeeded Robert H. Weatherhead, now in the 
services, as advertising manager of the Weatherhead Co., Cleveland, O. 


Donald S. Appleyard, formerly with the U. S. Employment Service, is 
now employment manager of America Aviation Corp., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Robert C. Simpson, recently with the armed services, has joined Higgins 
Aircraft, Inc., New Orleans, La., as assistant to the vice president, and 
will handle public relations and publicity. 


William M. “Bill” Stabler has been promoted to service manager of 
the Liquid Cooled Engine Division of Aviation Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Judd W. Moody has been appointed Eastern sales-engineering repre- 
sentative of Bendix Aviation, Ltd., North Hollywood, Cal., with head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh. 

At Interstate Aircraft and Engineering Corp., El Segundo, Cal., James 
L. Bancroft has been made assistant to the vice president and will be 
in charge of aircraft manufacture; Oscar Crawford will be superintendent 
of the aircraft division and William Budd has been made supervisor of 
the final assembly line in aircraft. 
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Douglas Profit 


On Sales Over $500,000,0 


“Margin of net profits in the fiscal 
year of 1942 was only 2.2% of total 
sales for the period,” Douglas Air- 
craft Company, Inc., Santa Monica, 
Cal., reveals in reporting net earn- 
ings of $11,054,620 on sales of more 
than $500,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ended Nov. 30, 1942. 

This profit was 39.7% less than 
the $18,176,691 realized on sales of 
$180,940,110 in fiscal 41, which came 
mostly “from foreign business, on 
fixed-price contracts.” 

But backlog continues to be more 
than four times the total 1942 sales. 
Orders placed with Douglas by the 
U. S. Government through Novem- 
ber, 1942, according to report, 
amounted to $2,373,100,000, and “Ten 
distinct models of speedy and pow- 
erful fighting and cargo airplanes 
are moving from Douglas factories 
to the battle fronts of this global 
war. Last year Douglas built more 
airplanes than its aggregate output 
from the date of the organization 
of the present company until 1942.” 





Down 39.7% 










1942 year was $40,950,000, which 
61% more than the $25,400,000 
in 1941. Wages and salaries jn 
amounted to $150,000,000, “, 
fifty times” total dividends, ang 
every dollar paid in dividends « 
pany returned $13.65 in taxes,” 
company also, report says, 
$1.17 to reserves, and spent 
$1.72 to “expand and improve 
present facilities for war p 
tion,” for that same dollar paig 
investors. 


More than $5,000,000 of net p 
was spent by Douglas on build 
and grounds, report continues 
“insure and preserve the quality 
vigor of the company’s facilities 
production of military and ciy; 
aircraft.” And although busi 
“nearly trebled during the ye 
dividends in 1942 did not ex 
those paid in 1941. On Noy. 
1942, stockholders received $5.9 
share, or a total of $3,000,000 on 
600,000 shares outstanding on 













Douglas’s total tax bill for the date. 


ee 


Clyne Crawford succeeds Richard L. Swanson as president of Jama 
town Aeronautical Corp., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Robert Miller has been elected executive vice president and secretary 4 
Menasco Manufacturing Co., Burbank, Cal. 

Bert Borcherdt has been promoted from sales promotion and advertising 
manager to plant manager of Arens Controls, Inc., Chicago, Ill, ay 
succeeds Robert T. Borcherdt, resigned, who has joined the engineering 
staff of Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo. 

Among recent changes at United Aircraft Corp., were: Sidney A. Stewyi 
has been elected a vice president and continues as general manager 
the Hamilton Standard Propellers Division; C. J. McCarthy has be 
elected a vice president, and has general supervision over airplane activ 
ties. He relinquishes his position as general manager of the Chany 
Vought Aircraft Division; J. Reed Miller, a vice president, has been elected 
general manager of the Sikorsky Aircraft Division and Joseph M. Ban 
has been named assistant general manager; Rex B. Beisel has bee 
named acting general manager of the Chance Vought Aircraft Divisioy 
and continues as engineering manager of United. 

Aviation Corp., New York, N. Y., announces these transfers: W. 
Hamilton, from plant manager of Republic Aircraft Products, Detroit, 
plant manager of Northern Aircraft Products, Toledo, where he will dire 
final tooling and production, and A. C. Moore, from production managq 
of American Propeller Corp., Toledo, to plant manager of Republic Ai 
craft Products, Detroit. 

Harry A. Oswald has been appointed manager of labor and industrid 
relations in the Marine Division of Bendix Aviation Corp., Detroit, Mid) 

Fred J. Kennedy and Harold A. Todd have been elected to the boar 
of directors of Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, Mich. 

B. R. Sherrell, formerly with Vultee Aircraft, Inc., Vultee Field, Ca 
succeeds Robert Porter as general manager of the aircraft division 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo, O. 

L. C. Milburn has been elected president and member of the execuli 
committee of Bellanca Aircraft Corp., New Castle, Del., and Willard 
Yarnall, formerly treasurer, succeeds Milburn as vice president and get 
eral manager. 

Paul S. Baker has been promoted from head of the aerodynamics 
flight test section to engineering manager, and James M. Shoemaker fra 
assistant to chief engineer at Chance Vought Aircraft division of Unit 
Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, Conn. 

Leslie L. Aspelin, formerly with U. S. AAF, has been appointed direct 
of engineering at Romec Pump Co., Elyria, O. 

James A. Pigue, formerly safety director in the Tennessee division of 
Vultee Aircraft, Inc., Vultee Field, Cal., has been appointed special safety 
agent for the U. S. Dept. of Labor. 

J. S. “Mac” MeNally has succeeded A. C. Moore as production manage gy 
of American Propeller Corp., Toledo, O. 
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1 are many other aspects of battle than the clash of 
steel, artillery duels or fights to the finish in the air. Ask 
the engineers what it means to battle against the havoc 
wrought by torrential rains, hurricanes and those bitter 
enemies frost, ice and snow. 


There are yet other enemies to be conquered — dust and, 
especially in the North African and eastern battle areas, 
SAND — the relentless fighter against efficiency of aircraft 
and mechanised units of the Army. 


Vokes Filters have helped to win these battles against Sand. 








i Special types of Vokes Air, Oil and Fuel Oil Filters are fitted 
to machines for the R.A.F. and mechanised units operating in 
¥ desert battle grounds to the satisfaction of Government experts, 
pilots and the men who keep aircraft, tanks, lorries, etc., 


fighting fit. 
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'S ma “FILTRATION EXPERTS 


THE ARTHUR S. LEITCH CO. LTD., 
1123 BAY STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 


E. CANTIN, 10! PARK AVE... NEW YORK 











New Higgins Plant 

Final provisions of contract which 
will finance construction of a $23,- 
000,000 factory for Higgins Aircraft, 
Inc., New Orleans, La. have been 
signed by Defense Plant Corp., ac- 
cording to press report. Army car- 
go planes are scheduled for manu- 
facture in this new plant, construc- 
tion on which is already under 
way, report said. 
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Boypower’ on Lockheed Hudson: shown are some of the 500 

boys filling jobs at Lockheed Aircraft Corp. and Vega Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Cal., 

by working four weeks and attending school four weeks. Shown, I. to r., are Lawrence 

Bennett, Gilbert Anderson and John Bunting, 16 year old Pasadena Junior College 
students, and R. A. Von Hake, vice president-manufacturing at Lockheed. 





DPC Authorizations 


Defense Plant Corp. has announced 
recent authorizations for executions and 
extensions of contracts with these firms: 

STUDEBAKER Corp., South Bend, 
Ind., to provide additional facilities in 
Illinois, to cost about $11,200,000, rais- 
ing overall commitment to approxi- 
mately $83,750,000. 

INTERCONTINENT AIRCRAFT Corp., 
Miami Springs, Fla., provision for fa- 
cilities for a plant in Florida, which will 
make total commitment about $2,047,000. 

REPUBLIC STEEL Corp., Cleveland 
O., for further facilities at a plant in 
Illinois, to cost roughly $23,000,000, re- 
sulting in total commitment for this 
project of approximately $79,250,000. 

FAIRCHILD AVIATION Corp., Ja- 
maica, L. I., N. Y¥., provision for addi- 
tional equipment for a plant in New 
York state at a cost of approximately 
$65,000, resulting in total commitment 
of about $450,000. 

AMERICAN AVIATION Corp., James- 
town, N. Y., to provide equipment at a 
plant in New York state at a cost of 
about $75,000. 

GENERAL MOTORS Corp., Detroit, 
Mich., additional plant facilities in In- 
diana and Michigan, to cost roughly 
$3,500,000, making final commitment 
about $63,000,000. 























Headquarters for Computers 


Our staff of engineers specializes"in"solving complicated prob- 
lems by means of simple computers that are easy to understand 
and operate. Mental calculationsfare reduced to a minimum. 


COX & STEVENS AIRCRAFT 


CORPORATION 
Navigational Instruments - P. O. Box 30, Mineola, N.Y. 


LOAD ADJUSTER 

This instrument is used in the 
operation of multi-placed commer- 
celal and military airplanes, for 
quickly and accurately determining 
the proper loading of an airplane 
for safe and efficient balance dur- 
ing flight. Each load Adjuster is 
especially designed for a particular 
airplane model. 








LAWRANCE ENGINEERING AND 
RESEARCH Corp., Linden, N. J., addi- 
tional equipment for a plant in New 
Jersey, which will make total com- 
mitment about $1,600,000. 

AMERICAN ROLLING MILL Co. 
Middletown, O., equipment for a plant 
in Kentucky at a cost of approximately 
$495,000. 

GOODRICH AIRCRAFT Corp., Akron, 
O., additional facilities at a plant in 
Ohio, costing about $2,140,000, and mak- 
ing overall commitment $3,600,000. 

SKF INDUSTRIES, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., additional plant facilities in Penn- 
Sylvania at a cost approximating $3- 
000,000, resulting in overall commitment 
of about $12,000,000. 

CURTISS-WRIGHT Corp., New York, 
N. Y., provision for additional plant fa- 
cilities in New York state costing about 
$4,000,000, making total commitment ap- 
proximately $36,900,000. 

AERONCA AIRCRAFT Corp., Middle- 
town, O., further facilities at a plant in 


Ohio, to cost about $280,000, making 
final commitment approximately §$1,- 
115,000. 


BELLANCA AIRCRAFT Corp., New 
Castle, Del., additional facilities at a 
plant in Delaware, which will make 
total commitment about $1,375,000. 

AMERICAN EXPORT AIRLINES, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., facilities in New York 
state, costing about $925,000. 

McDONNELL AIRCRAFT Corp., St. 
Louis, Mo., additional equipment at a 
plant in Missouri, to cost about $150,000, 
and making overall commitment roughly 
$520,000. 

AUTO-LITE Co., Toledo, O., plant fa- 
cilities in New York and Ohio, at a 
cost of about $950,000. 

RYAN AERONAUTICAL Co., San 
Diego, Cal., additional equipment and 
machinery in a plant in California, cost- 
ing about $265,000, resulting in total 
commitment of $1,330,000. 

BENDIX AVIATION Corp., Detroit, 
Mich., for further plant facilities in 
New Jersey and Pennsylyania, to cost 


. approximately $285,000, making total 


commitment of $49,500,000. 

CARDOX Corp., Chicago, IIl., for addi- 
tional plant facilities in Oklahoma, cost- 
ing about $100,000, and making total 
commitment roughly $1,175,000. 

DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT Co., Inc., Santa 
Monica, Cal., further facilities at a 
plant in California, to cost about 
$185,000, and causing final commitment 
of about $635,000. Also, for additional 
facilities at a plant in California, which 
will cost about $3,890,000, and result in 
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Lockheed-Vega Start 
Boys on ‘4-4 Pj 


Use of 400 boys, of 16 ang 
years, as aircraft work 
“four-and-four” plan, has been 
nounced by Lockheed Aircraft 
and Vega Aircraft Corp., Bur 
Cal. 

This plan, started by these 
in February, was worked out 
the cooperation of officials of ¢ 
Burbank and Pasadena schoo] 
tems. On a_ twelve-month 
year, boys participating 4 
school four weeks and work § 
weeks, thus alternating on 299 
sembly line jobs. Consent of 
must be obtained, and hiri 
done only through the school 
tems. 

Boys work eight hours, during 
day shift only. They start at 
regular rate of 60c an hour, 
receive automatic increases ey 
four weeks until their rate js 
an hour. After this, wage incre 
depend upon skill and merit. 
boys in this first group are doj 
assembly line work, and are shi 
from job to job so as to make 
sible placing them where they 
best suited. 




























total commitment for this purpose 
about $6,135,000. 

DETROIT BROACH Co., Inc., De 
Mich., for additional machinery in 
plant in Michigan, costing about $37; 
making final commitment about $260; 

ROHR AIRCRAFT Corp., Chula Visa 
Cal., for additional facilities in Cal 
fornia at a cost of roughly $640,000, nm 
sulting in total commitment of abou 
$2,500,000. 

WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT 
Corp., Newark, N. J., to provide furthe 
plant facilities in New Jersey at a cx 


of about $690,000 making total commi- > 


ment about $1,850,000. 

BOEING AIRCRAFT Co., Seattle 
Wash., for additional equipment in : 
plant in Washington, to cost about $- 
300,000, which will make final commit 
ment of $2,800,000. 

KELLETT AUTOGIRO Corp., Phil- 
delphia, Pa., to provide further equip 
ment for a plant in Pennsylvania, cos- 
ing approximately $56,000, making to 
commitment of $440,000. 

COLUMBIA STEEL Co., San Franciss 
Cal., providing additional facilities a 
plants in Utah, approximating $3,300, 
resulting in final commitment of abor 
$12,500,000. 

FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND Al 
PLANE Corp., New York, N. Y., & 
additional machinery and equipment fe 
a plant in New York state, to om 
about $750,000, making final commit 
ment about $8,900,000. 

INTERSTATE AIRCRAFT AND Ei 
GINEERING Corp., El Segundo, Cal, 
providing further facilities in Illinwé 
at a cost of about $220,000, resulting » 
total commitment of about $910,000. 

REPUBLIC AVIATION Corp., Fam 
ingdale, L. I. N. Y., to provide i 
building conversion, machinery af 
equipment to subcontractors in variow 
states at a cost of approximately $i 
000,000. 





Classified Ads } 











MALE HELP WANTED — Comptrolle 
experienced in aircraft manufacturing 
and dealings with Army, Navy, 
and other Governmental agenciés 
Wanted by aircraft company |oc#! 
near Philadelphia, State full di 
of past experience. Box 357, 
CAN AVIATION, American Building. 
Washington, D. C. 
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IN THE FIRST STEP IN PLANE CONSTRUCTION 
AND THE LAST STEP BEFORE THE TAKE-OFF 
find WHITING EQUIPMENT 


Already in service lifting tonnage, 

Whiting Bomb Hoists are providing 

valuable experience for the solution of 

cargo handling problems of both war- 
time and peacetime service. 


Maintenance and Hand! 


ane] 


The production of special equipment for materials 
handling service . . . or specialized machines for unusual 
applications ...has been the business of Whiting Cor- 
poration for nearly sixty years. 

Today, an air-minded personnel makes this broad 
experience available to both manufacturers and opera- 
tors. An extensive Whiting line of matched aircraft 
maintenance and handling equipment is being pro- 
duced ...and the Whiting Collateral Engineering 
Service is collaborating on many of today’s important 
aviation problems. 


GCORPGRATIGON 
AVIATION DIVISION 


Main Office and Plant: 15647 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, IIl. 
Western Office: 6381 Hollywood Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Canadian Subsidiary: Whiting Corporation (Canada) Ltd., 

Toronto and Montreal 
Branch offices in New York, Chicago, Buffalo, Birmingham, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Washington, D. C. 


qvuipment 
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On the Labor Front 


BENDIX AVIATION CORP. 

Employes at Brooklyn, N. Y., plant halted work to demand Army-Navy 
take over plant. Claimed wage schedule and classification contract signed in 
May had not been put into effect. Company said management had never re- 
fused to negotiate contract but “classification of employes is still pending 
before NWLB and we must await their decision.” 

BROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO., Providence, R. I. 
NWLB wired 200 employes in supply department to end at once an IAM-AFL 
strike caused by union’s objection to company's classification system 
CHANDLER-EVANS CORP., South Meriden, Conn. 
NWLB granted bonus of 14% to all swing shift employes to compensate for 
reduction in earnings from ban on overtime. 
CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORP., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Employes voted for representation by IAM-AFL. 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC., Muskegon, Mich. 
Wage dispute certified to NWLB. 
GLENN L. MARTIN CO., Baltimore, Md. 
Company discharged 239 workers as chronic absentees. UAW-CIO petitioned 
NLRB for a collective bargaining election at all Martin plants in area. 
REPUBLIC AIRCRAFT CORP. 
Two disputes certified to NLRB; at Detroit plant, over equal pay for both 
sexes and at Farmingdale plant over dismissal of workers. UAW-CIO em- 
ployes involved in both controversies. 
REVERE COPPER & BRASS, INC., Baltimore, Md. 
Company ordered by NLRB to dismiss petition filed by International Brother- 
hood of Firemen, Oilers & Railroad Shop Laborers-AFL. 
UNITED AIRCRAFT CORP. 
Vought-Sikorsky Division (now changed in name) 
refused approval of wage increases sought by company for trainees 
pany wanted to equalize trainee’s pay with that of new employes 
UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. 
NWLB disapproved wage agreement between company & URW-CIO at Woon- 
socket plant including 5c hourly increase in hiring wage. 











was advised that NWLB 
Com- 
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Your Atlanta Hotel— 


+HE ANSLEY 


.--A LANDMARK 


of Southern Friendliness 


In this, as in all other Dink- 
ler Hotels, the finest in ac- 
commodations and the high- 
est efficiency in service is 
supplemented by a warm 
cordiality and an air of sin- 
cere friendliness. 

L. L. TUCKER, Jr., Manager 


OTHER DINKLER HOTELS 
Tutwiler . . BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Jefferson Davis 

- «+» »«» MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
St. Charles . NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Andrew Jackson 

«+ + « « « NASHVILLE. TENN. 
O. Henry .. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Savannah .... SAVANNAH, GA. 


Financial Brie 


CANADIAN civil air lines, g 
censed routes, had during No 
1942 net operating revenue of 
compared with a debit of $40,419 
‘41 month. Total operating 
amounted to $960,963. against 
and operating expenses were 
contrasted with $628,711. 


HAYES MANUFACTURING gq 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has announse 
the quarter ended Dec. 31, 1942 
profit of $181,762, equal to 2l¢c g 
on 875,000 outstanding, which cop 
with net profit of $71,235, or &, 
the same quarter in 1941. Res 
Federal income and excess profits 
for the quarter and the ful 
amounted to $726.160. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT Corp,, 
bank, Cal., directors have declared 
dend of 50c, which was payable 
29 to holders of record March 19, 


NATIONAL AIRLINES, Inc. 
sonville, Fla., for the seven mon 
Jan. 31, 1943, reports net profit 
$105,387, equal to 39c each on 
shares, against $65,726 or 24c for 
similar period a year ago. 
taxes totaled $193,000. 


STEWART-WARNER Corp., G 
Ill., and subsidiary companies, 
for 1942 profit carried to earned 
amounted to $1,590,454, equal to 
per share of stock outstanding. 
vision for Federal income and 
profits taxes was $19,400,000. 
sheet as of Dec. 31, 1942 shows 
assets of $42,667,907, and current 
of $32,206,948. Current liabilities 
listed as $18,074,413. 

















WORLD’S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 


SUNCOOK MILLS - 40 WORTH ST. - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Leading Manutac Expert Representa 
turers of Fabric and tive Aviation Equip 
ment & Export, Inc., 


25 Beaver St.. N. Y 


FLIGHTEX FABRIC 


Tapes for the Air 


craft Industry 





Contractors to the United Ste 
Army, Navy and Coast Gut 
and Aircraft Engine Buile 


Pa 


THE BS CORPORATIO 


136 W. 52nd Street New 
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XUM 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 2455-R. SEC. SOP. L. & R, HARRISBURG, PA 


AMERICAN AVIATION 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


American Building, 


Washington, D.'C. 





You cant tly 2 Beam 
to Waker 


“COMPARED TO THIS OCEAN-HOPPING, 
flying a transport over the Blue Ridge was 
duck soup. All you did then was hang 
onto a beam. But, brother, it’s different 
now. There aren't many signposts on the 
way to Africa except the dials on your 
instrument panel. And when there’s noth- 
ing in sight but salt water, those dials 
are mighty comforting. 


“After the war, I guess I'll be back be- 
hind the wheel of a passenger plane 
again but I'll probably still be flying by 


a 


instruments . . . in the stratosphere . . . 
non-stop from coast-to-coast. Well — as 
long as I've got instruments I can depend 
on, I'll say that’s the way to get there.” 


WHAT TOMORROW'S PLANES w// look like 
or how they will perform, we don't 
exactly know. But we do know that 
Kollsman research engineers are con- 
stantly planning and developing new and 
better precision aircraft instruments... 
to help smooth out tomorrow's skyways, 
and give safer wings to a nation at peace. 
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KOLLSMAN 


Ts 
MEN 
mart susTe© 
arac 


ee COMPANY 
THE KOLLSMAN SENSITIVE AIRSPEED INDICATOR, xsed square D con — 


for close navigation and precision bombing, has a 
range of 700 m.p.b., and can be read to within a few 


miles per hour at any speed. ELMHURST, NEW YORK © GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 


































- MEETING the Government's goal of 10,000 planes 
a month, improved machining practice has been con- 
tinuous. 

A recent example is the machining of aluminum and 
magnesium alloys in engine plants, where an entirely 
new cutting coolant is permitting faster cutting speeds 
... Texaco ALMAG Cutting Oil. 

Equally suitable for both a/uminum and magnesium, 
Texaco ALMAG Cutting Oil adequately cools and 
lubricates the cutting tools, prolongs their life, increases 
cutting speeds, steps up output. ALMAG is transparent, 
permitting the operator to see... and is non-irritating 
to the skin. 

So effective have Texaco Lubricants proved that they 
are definitely preferred in many other important fields, 
a few of which are listed below. 

A Texaco Lubrication Engineer specializing in cut- 
ting coolants will gladly cooperate in the selection of 
the most suitable lubricants for your equipment. Just 
phone the nearest of more than 2300 Texaco distribu- 
ting points in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


THEY PREFER TEXACO and more bus-miles are lubri- 


cated and fueled with Texaco 


%& More locomotives and rail- than with any other brand. 

road cars in the U. S. are lubri- —_y& More stationary Diesel horse- 
cated with Texaco than with any power in the U. S. is lubricated 
other brand. with Texaco than with any other 


ie brand. 
¥ More revenue airline miles in 
% More Diesel horsepower on 
streamlined trains in the U. S. is 
lubricated with Texaco than with 
3% More buses, more bus lines all other brands combined 


the U. S. are flown with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS * HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 


TEXACO Cutting and Soluble Oils 


FOR FASTER MACHINING 
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